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Get Oversize Tires 
Avoid Blow-Outs—Save Overloading 


Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires—10% oversize—cost no more than 





tires that rim-cut, or 


The sale of Goodyear No-Rim- 
Cut tires has multiplied six times 
over in the past two years. Over 
600,000 have already been sold. 


Sixty-four leading motor car 
makers have contracted with us 
for these tires. The demand from 
users is now so great that our 
mammoth factories run night and 
day. 


This patented tire has become 
the sensation. It is saving millions 
of dollars to motor car owners. It 
is a tire that you should know, 








The No-Rim-Cut Tire 


This tire fits any stand- 





tires not oversize. 
No Hooks—No Bolts 


The No-Rim-Cut tire has no hooks 
on the base. No tire bolts are need- 
ed to hold it on, 


Into the tire base we vulcanize flat 
tapes made of 126 braided wires. 
These make the tire base unstretch- 
able. The tire can’t come off because 
nothing can stretch it over the rim 
flange. But when you remove one 
flange, the tire slips off like any quick- 
detachable tire. 

This braided wire, flat tape feature is 
controlled by our patents. It isthe only 
way known to make a safe hookless 
tire. That is why other tire makersstill 
recommend the old-style clincher tire, 











Ordinary Clincher Tire 


In the ordinary tire—the clincher 





tire—the removable rim flanges must 
be set to curve inward. They must 
grasp hold of the hooks in the tire 
base, to hold the tire on. Note how 
those thin flanges dig into the tire 
when deflated. That is the cause of 
rim-cutting, which may wreck a flat 
tire in a moment. 


10% Oversize 


The No-Rim-Cut tire, where the 
rim flanges flare outward, can be made 
10% over the rated size and still fit 
the rim. And we give you that over- 
size without extra cost. 


That means 10% more air — 10% 
greater carrying capacity. And that, 
with the average car, adds 25% to the 
tire mileage. 


This oversize takes care of your 
extras—top, glass front,etc. It avoids 
the overloading which causes blow- 
outs on nine cars in ten which have 
skimpy tires. 


These two features together—No- 
Rim-Cut and oversize—will under av- 
erage conditions, cut tire bills in two. 
Yet these tires cost you nothing more 

than other standard tires. 





ard rim. Simply reverse 
the removable rim flanges— 
that is, slip them to the op- 
posite sides. They will then 
curve outward, as shown in 
the picture above. The tire 
comes against a rounded edge, 
and rim-cutting is made im- 
possible. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


Do you wonder that men who 
know these tires insist on 
getting them? 


Our latest Tire Book, based 
on 12 years spent in tire 
making, tells many facts 
which motorists should know, 
Ask us to mail it to you. 








THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


We Make All Sorts of Rabber Tires 


38th Street, Akron, Ohio 
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BUY THE LOWEST COST ENGINE 22: = 


: ; ee easiest on 
machine {t operates, delivering steadier power than any other gasoline engine, adapting it especially for operating farm machinery, with better results 
and least waste of grain. Lowest fuel cost for it runs on Gasoline, Kerosene, Distillate, Gas or Alcohol and has perfect lubrication. Lowest cost because 
it delivers greatest available power per horse. A slow speed, high duty engine. Starts easier and quicker than any other engine, occupies less space, 
is less cumbersome, with less vibration, therefore adapting it for either stationary, portable or traction use. IT IS THE POWER CONTRACTOR'S 
FAVORITE ENGINE, No engine made has so wide a range of use. YOU WILL MAKE A MISTAKE IF YOU DO NOT WRITE US FOR INFORMATION. 
1% H.P. to 5% H.P. single cylinder. 6 to 20 H. P. two cylinder. 30 to So H. P. four cylinder. State your 1equirements and get our advise, 
THE TEMPLE PUMP CO., Manufacturers, 434 West 15th St., Chicago, U.S.A. This is our 59*h year. 








Read. the advertisements in Successful 
Farming. Write to our advertisers for 
information and expert advice. Tell 
them you saw their advertisement in 
the pages of Successful Farming. 
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BETTER BOYS 


AND 





GIRLS 


ON THE FARM 
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1. HOW MUCH WORK FOR THE COUN- 
TRY GIRL. 
Behold a wedding scene in a rural 


home. The only daughter, a young wom- 
an of ideal age for marriage, is joining 
her heart and her hand, for weal or for 
woe, to those of a young man of suitable 
character. But strange and unexpected 
as it may seem, there are many tears on 
the part of the immediate relatives of the 


girl. Her parents are manifesting the 
strange emotion of solemnity. Why is it? 
you ask. 


The whole situation has an interesting 
and inspiring history. It is simply this: 
During all of her years the parents of 
this girl have watched her grow up 
through infancy, childhood, maidenhood, 
and finally into the maturity of a wom- 
an, and every stage of her growth has 
been carefully watched by them. They 
have made the home life and the home 
work serve her needs and purposes in a 
most beautiful and instructive manner. 
They seem to have attempted at all times 
to put into her life just such experiences 
as would become a helpful part of her 
growing character. And what a reward! 
What a splendid satisfaction to these 
worthy parents to be able to contribute 
to society such a product of their af- 
fectionate care and training. 

A BALANCED LIFE FOR THE GIRL. 

Should we follow it out, the history 
of this good girl would teach many a 
valuable lesson to the parents of other 
girls—would teach them that a growing 
girl has her specific needs and her in- 
herent rights which must be supplied by 
the parents through the proper kind of 
directing and caretaking. A certain 
amount of restraint, of work, of play, 
of recreation, of social experiences, of 
self-dependence, of opportunity for serv- 
ice of others—I say a certain amount of 
all these things must be conscientiously 
supplied for the life of the growing girl 
so that she may develop into a well- 
rounded character. 

Parents are not accused of intentional 
wrong to their daughters. Such cases 
are rare. The chief sins against the 
daughters of the rural homes are the sins 
of neglect, of ignorance as to what were 
needed, and of indifference. So what I 
may hope to do here is, first to arouse 
parents to an apnreciation of the serious- 
ness of the problem before them; and 
second, to offer some specific aids to the 
better achievement of the task of bring- 
Ing up a girl in the rural home. 

It seems to me thot the first step in 
the training of any child is that of exact- 
Ing a willing obedience, a habitual per- 
formance of required tasks and duties. 
After this it had better be seen to that 
the girl is not over-worked. How easy it 
is to fall into a practice of slavishness 
to work in the rural home. Bethink 
yourselves, country parents, are you actu- 
ally requiring more heavy work of your 
young daughter than vou could possibly 
get out of a hired housekeener, simply be- 
cause the daughter is willing and obed- 
lent, and it is the easiest and cheapest 
thing to drive her to this hard work? If 
you are doing such a thing, it may be 
regarded as a great wrong against your 
own child and against the society of 
rin she is to become a member in the 

ure. TI say vou had better let the work 
vo undone and give your daughter her 
full share of rest and recreation, as wel] 


[own sons 





as time and opportunity for social en- 
joyment. 
SOME SPECIFIC SUGGESTIONS. 

It is of course difficult to lay down 
specific rules here, because every case is 
a special one. But nearly all intelligent 
parents can easily determine whether or 
not they are fair to the daughter. It 
seems to me that in addition to the af- 
fection and interest which properly be- 
longs to her in the home, the daughter 
should have at least the same measure 
of value—money value—put upon _ her 
work as is placed upon that of the hired 
helper. See that she receives in money 
all that rightfully belongs to her for her 
services. And over and above this, see 
that she has the recreative experiences 
named above. Too many of these good, 
promising girls are cramped and limited 
in their lives until the self-pride is 
crushed well-nigh out of them. Often 
such young women will be seen moping 
about in a stooped attitude of body, stiff 
and awkward in their movements, lack- 
ing in self-confidence and in that beauti- 
ful grace and ease of movement which 
mark the well-developed young woman of 
twenty years. 

DO YOU OWN YOUR DAUGHTER? 

There are still not a few parents who 
are possessed of the old-fashioned idea 
that their children belong to them, that 
they have a proprietary right in their 
and daughters. Just now I 
think of a father who is intelligent, in 
many ways above the average man, but 
who seems to regard his twenty-three- 
vear-old daughter as a sort of chattel. 
Being a widower he needs her services, 
so ue would employ her at the least pos- 
sible wages or none to take charge of the 
home, rear the two or three smaller chil- 
dren and cook and keep house for him- 
self and three or four hired men. The 
best excuse that I tan offer for this 
man’s attitude toward his daughter is 
sheer ignorance of the true meaning of 
the situation. But his treatment of her 
is little short of cruelty. This young wom- 
an should have every possible opportunity 
just now to prepare herself for the fu- 
ture, and her conduct for the present 
shoukd have the appearance of being 
somewhat selfish in order that her fu- 
ture well-being and that of those depend- 
ent upon her may be safe-ruarded. 

But further details of the  fore- 
going case need not be given. The issue 
to be made out of it is this: The parent 
who is doing the fair and sauare thinz 
by his dauchter not only trains her to 
work and then safe-guards her life against 
an over amount of toil, but he also sees 
to it that the work she does is contribu- 
tive to her enjoyment, to the strength- 
ening of her character and to the per- 
fection of her life for the future. Every 
nossible means must be used by parents 
that will contribute to the future we'l- 
heing of their growing daughters in order 
that the home life of the next generat‘on 
may be made beautiful. Thus, perhtps 
without realizing the fact at all, parents, 
throuch the manner of training their 
rrowing daughters, are laying the founda- 
tion, either good or bad, for the future 
harniness of the race. 

DIFFICULT TO MAKE A SCHEDULE. 

It is difficult to make out a schedule 
of hours for the growing girl as we shall 
for the boy in a following chapter. As 
with the bov. so with the girl. the first 
step in discipline is that of securing a will- 





ing obedience. Then the tasks may be as 
signed in accordartve with the girl’s age 
and strength. There is 1» good reason 
for attempting to get work out of the 
child through a make-believe policy of 
play. Children had better be made to 
understand from the first that the world 
we live in is constructed largely through 
work; and that work is honorable and 
may even be made pleasurable. 

“I would rather do the work myself 
than be bothered with trying to get 
the children to do it,” is a very 
common expression, and one which 
indicates an erroneous idea of the 
problem we are considering. So long 
as parents put their children at the tasks 
merely for the sake of getting the tasks 
done, the children will suffer as a conse- 
quence. But if the thought of the child’s 
need of the discipline of work be upper- 
most, then the results are likely to be 
wholesome. 

TEACH THE GIRL TO MASTER THE WORK. 

One of the greatest problems of the 
future of the race is involved in the fact 
that many thousands of the best young 
women in the land—young women who 
are well fitted to mother a better race of 
human beings than we now have—are 
choosing an independent calling for them- 
selves. It is my belief that one of -the 
most travic experiences known to any 
considerable portion of the American 
neople is this gradual starvation of the 


motherly instinct in case of the well- 
sexed young woman of the  Jass just 
mentioned. 


And yet much of this fatal choice of an 
independent vocation on the part of many 
young women doubtless results from bad 
management of the growing girl. In too 
many country homes especially. the work 
is complete master of the housekeeper and 
not the converse, as the case should be. 
As a result, thousands of good women, 
who ought to be in the pink and prime 
of life. are going pathetically to the only 
rest which the conditions seem to allow 
—the grave. It is an awful thing, this 
wreck of so many good lives through 
over work. Then can you blame the many 
young women who can foresee such a 
fate as a possibility for themselves and 
— it through choice of an unmarried 
life? 

Girls are more readily made slaves of 
than boys. It is easy to teach a young 
woman to work, but it is a difficult mat- 
ter to teach her when and how to quit 
work. Here, then, is another point 
whereat I wish to center the attention of 
the parents of the country girl. Make 
her master of her work. Develon in her 
by actual concrete lessons the ability to 
stop and rest or take recreation at the 
necessary time even though the work be 
not half done. 

In conclusion, note these points: 

1. Give the girl a trifling daily task 
at 4 or 5 vears‘'of age merely for the sake 
of discinline. 

2. See to it, however, that her-yorng 
life is occupied chiefly in play ané@ en- 
joyment and out-door recreation. 

3. Gradually increase the amount of 
work required but alwavs with an eye 
single to the girl’s physical growth and 
character develonment. 

4. Continue throurhout the daughter's 
growing years.to provide for her pleasure. 
Her schooling, her personal belongings, 

Continued on Page 35 
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Woman 

“They talk about a woman’s sphere 

as though it had a limit; 
There’s not a place in earth or heaven, 
There’s not a task to mankind given, 
There’s not a blessing or a woe, 
There’s not a whispered yes or no, 
There’s not a life or birth 
That has a feather’s weight of worth— 
Without a woman in it.” 

Many earnest students of social 
progress of today believe and main- 
tain that the human race is now pass- 
ing through one of many distinct re- 
formative periods of its earthly career, 
and there is much evidence to substan- 
tiate such convictions. Old standards, 
beliefs and traditions are crumbling, 
and everywhere in the civilized world 
remarkable changes are occurring in 
the habits, laws, methods and customs 
of peoples. 

It would be interesting to learn 
from some authentic source just what 
part woman is playing in this wonder- 
ful social reformation. That hers is 
an important part no one can doubt 
who has studied the course of human 
endeavor for the past few decades. For 
centuries she was denied the educa- 
tional advantages given to man. As 
one writer has expressed it, “Woman 
was bound to the mound of the debris 
of all ages, the debris of false convic- 
tions, outworn lies and useless labors 
—a victim of false ideas of sex and 
vain standards of sex ethics.” 

A little over a century ago women 
began to enter the professions in 
which intellect plays a greater part 
than technic and manual labor. It 
was when women were permitted to 
enter the schools and universities that 
the present reformative period began, 
and after a century of the freedom to 
compete with man, we find woman 
competing with him (in some cases 
outclassing him) in the fields of busi- 
ness, literature, science and art. But 
it is the sphere of ethics that woman 
is most potent in the present reforma- 
tion. 

In the reform movements which deal 
with the home, the child, the school, 
intemperance, and the humane treat- 
ment of animals, woman is more active 
and earnest than man. The women re- 
formers do not stand in the spotlights 
of publicity and notoriety as do many 
of the male reformers, but their in- 
fluence is far reaching and their labors 
are more fruitful. 

Woman is the nourisher of the race, 
and if we are to pass. through this 
great reformative period safely and 
enter a new era of righteousness, the 
race will owe as much to woman for 
its deliverance as it will to man. 


When woman stands wholely free 


and unfettered by the conventionali- 
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ties to which she has been bound for 
centuries; when her true mission in the 
world is thoroughly understood; when 


the divine significance of the terms 
“sweetheart,” “wife,” and “mother” 
are fully realized by man—then the 


race will experience a great revolution 
in thought, and the old lie that woman 
is an inferior being will give way to 
the eternal truth that the feminine, or 
maternal principle in nature or soci- 
ety is as potent for good as the mascu- 
line, or paternal. 

Let us work to hasten the day by 
lightening her labors in the ceaseless 
round of her home duties, and she will 
reward us by giving us a greater love 
and better children. 

“And round her happy footsteps blow 

The authentic airs of Paradise.” 


The New Political Alignment 

It is about time for a new political 
party to be launched. It is now in 
course of construction. It is almost in 
seafaring condition. A few more rivets 
here and a little more coal in the 
stokers—and off she goes on her mis- 
sion of uplift. 

Think not? Can’t the old parties 
handle present day problems? No. The 
Interests have long since ceased to rec- 
ognize any party. They long ago tied 
the tails of the G. O. P. and Democrat- 
ic mounts together and have enjoyed 
the sport of seeing them pull against 
each other while they robbed the rid- 
ers. And the people have just begun 
to see that the Interests are non-parti- 
san; that the old political machine is 
pretty rusty and ready for the junk 
pile. 

There is a new party a building now. 
It is the Progressive party. Maybe 
that will not be the name she is chris- 
tened under but the Progressives of 
today will launch her and man her. 

Don’t you see that we’ve got to have 
a new party? The Progressives have 
tried in vain to reform the Republican 
party. The Progressives have tried 
in vain to reform the Democratic par- 
ty. The Progressives in both parties 
are of one faith and so long as old 
party prejudices keep them fighting 
one another instead of the common en- 
emy, Standpatism, there will be noth- 
ing accomplished. 

It is hard to break home ties. It is 
hard for politicians with all their po- 
litical affiliations and prejudices to in- 
surge clear out of the old party into a 
new one, but it must come soon—and 


will. We have about reached that 
state of affairs that many a young 
couple has confronted—difference in 


nationality, family prejudices, clannish 
hatred, religious differences—but with- 
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al an overwhelming love for each other 
that breaks all barriers down, 

Here we have such men as Senator 
Robert M. LaFollette, Judge Ben Lind. 
sey, Senator A. B. Cummins, Goy 
Woodrow Wilson, Senator Jonathan 
Bourne, Ex. Gov. Joseph Folk, Goy. 
Johnson of California, and many other 
leaders of the two great parties in love 
with the same principles but kept apart 
by political fences that mean nothing 
to them except for the sentiment that 
holds them within the old parties. 
In the present condition they can hope 


to gain nothing in either party. They 
must all get together on common 
ground—and that can only come 


about by an elopement, as it were. The 
people are about ready to join any new 
party that stands for what the Pro- 
gressives of both old parties stand for 
—a government of the people, for the 
people and by the people. 

Three times now in a generation has 
a political reform wave swept over the 
country. First when the Republican 
party was formed—and in the strength 
of its youth it swept slavery from off 
the map. Then again, the people re 
volted against moneyed greed and 
formed the Populist party. Now comes 
the third and greatest wave of popular 
upheaval—that of Insurgency. Each 
new move has been one of farmers in 
the name of humanity and honesty 
They are the moral backbone of the na- 
tion. They will welcome a new part) 
that stands for a government for the 


many instead of for the few—and 
special favors to none. 
Muckrakers 


We owe better meat inspection to 
the muckraker. We owe better in- 
surance laws and control to the 
muckraker. We owe a cleaning up 
in many official places to muckrakers. 
Long live the tribe! And why not? 
Every schoolboy has had the expe- 
rience of being given a muckraking 
with mother’s fine-tooth comb. Con- 
demn the comb? No indeed. It is 
better to condemn the conditions that 
make the fine-tooth comb necessary. 
There are no muckrakers where there 
is no muck to rake up. 

So long as conditions are as rot- 
ten as displayed by investigations in 
San Francisco, Pittsburg, Philadel- 
phia, Springfield, and even in fair 
Washington, there is need of muck- 
rakers to reveal the rottenness. If 4 
physician can’t diagnose a disease, if 
he can’t find the seat of the disorder 
then he is unfit to prescribe a rem- 
edy. If a farm paper were to tell the 
farmers of actual conditions that 
need remedying it: would be styled 4 
muckraker. The guilty don’t like it. 
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The others are disgusted, yet withal 


it would be a good thing in the long 
run to show up Peter Tumbledown 
and his tribe, to show up Mr. Soil- 
robber and his gang. 

It is well. enough to tell of the 
virtues of others—but that doesn’t 
always reform a man. It is well 
enough to describe a model farm or 
tell of the success of some ideal farm- 
er. It encourages many but it takes 
a real shock to awaken some folks. 
It takes more than scented ointment 
to open the eyes of the agricultural 
blind—in fact some cases are so bad 
that.it may take a daub of real mud 
to bring them back to normal sight 
s@ they can see their faults. 

Maybe we won’t engage any muck- 
rakers to tell what is wrong with 
some farming communities. Maybe 
we will. We are going to do just 
what we think is best for agriculture. 
There are many kinds of folks and 
it:takes many ways in arousing the 
best there is in them. The evangel- 
ist saves some by scaring them into 
the Kingdom, and others by gentle 
persuasion or by plain reasoning. 

We know that the farmers like to 
have us turn the searchlight upon 
congress now and then. How would 
it be if we turned the other way oc- 
casionally? Read between the lines 
and all around the margin of some 
of our brief articles and see if there 
isn’t a grain of truth that might be 
applied to your conditions. Have a 
mind open to conviction, and growth 
will surely come. A diet of sweets 
gets monotonous and causes Bright’s 
disease. A bitter dose may’be need- 
ed now and then. Take advice as 
you would a pill. If you grind your 
teeth upon it it will be nastier than 


ever. 
oe ¢ ¢ 


The Landlord Problem. 

There is a serious landlord prob- 
lem in some of the Central West 
states, and Iowa is perhaps the most 
afflicted. Statistics show that ten- 
antry ison the increase, and also that 
the farms are getting larger. 

What difference does it make 
whether the farms are worked by 
the owner or a tenant? What dif- 
ference does it make whether the 
farms are large or small? 

Here’s the point. A tenant can- 
not give a farm proper care. He is 
compelled by the necessities of the 
case to get all he can. He has no 
interest in keeping up the fertility 
for the landlord only raises his rent 
if he makes the farm better. Only 
the long lease tenant can afford to 
grow clover, rotate crops, and 
spread manure. 

The landlord is apt to be a doc- 
tor, banker or merchant who knows 
little of practical or scientific farm- 
ing. He bought the farm through 
necessity or for speculation. He de- 
mands a good rate of interest on 
the investment, and the farm natur- 
ally gets poorer all the time. Even 
though the landlord is a_ retired 
farmer, he soon loses that interest 
in the farm that keeps up fertility. 
His town living costs more money 
than he figured on. Income is a ne- 
cessity, and he mines it from the 
farm. 

This buying up of farms and 
making many into one big farm is 
the worst that could happen, so far 
as the state is concerned. The 
farmers condemn, and justly, the 
landed estates of the millionaire who 
buys up the great tracts of land for 


selfish non-productive reasons. The 
fewer William Rockfellers we have 
in this country the better. 

It is nearly as bad to have large 
productive acres owned and oper- 
ated as one farm; it simply forces 
tenantry upon that many more men, 
for it takes just so many to work 
the land no matter who owns it. 

The most prosperous locality is 
the locality of small farms well 
tended by actual owners. It is use- 
less to complain of the tide of coun- 
try boys to the city, so long as they 
can’t get a foothold. It takes quite 
a fortune to get even a few acres in 
Iowa, Illinois or the rich states of 
the prairies. It ought to be made 
possible for an industrious young 
man to buy a 40 or an 80 on reason- 
able term of easy payments. He is 
a better citizen every time than a 
tenant for he has a permanent home. 
Drifting is bad for a young farmer, 
and tenantry worse. 
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: Farmers’ Clubs. 

Farm life is so isolated that an 
extra effort must be made to keep 
from crawling into your shell as it 
were and losing the social instinct. 
You need social life. You ought to 
cultivate the habit of flocking togeth- 
er. There’s no danger that it will be 
overdone in the country. Town 
folks are on the go too much. Not 
so with farmers. 

You don’t have to get very old to 
feel inclined to stay close at home. 
In the first place the work is hard 
and the young couple are anxious to 
pay the mortgage as soon as possible. 
So they overdo. Then the little fam- 
ily grows and the babies keep the 
farmer and wife at home. The 
habit of staying home grows and be- 
comes a part of life itself. 

You need to mix with folks. Aft- 
er all, what is life anyway without 
folks? You can’t chum with hogs 
and calves. You can't expect the wo- 
men folks to associate only with the 
chickens, and the house cat. The 
young folks will have their fun with 
other young folks even if they have 
to steal away to do it. 

Where there is a country club 
there is a new country spirit—a bet- 
ter neighborhood to live in. When 
farmers and their wives get out only 
once a month and meet with their 
neighbors they take a greater inter- 
est in everything. Choose a moon- 
light night each month and get to- 
gether. Have some discussion on a 
live topic of general interest, then 
chat a_ while. It will make you 
younger, more agreeable, better busi- 
ness men, better wives and mothers, 
and proud of being farmers. The 
boys and girls will not long for the 
city quite as much if they have a 
chance to meet their friends often 
at home. 

The greatest need of farm life to- 
day is more social life. There is 
too much living unto yourselves. 
That is bad enough in the cities but 
infinitely worse in the country. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


A United Rural Church. 
There is an absurd—a pathetic situ- 
ation in rural communities in regard 
to churches. Everyone believes that in 
union there is strength but when it 
comes to practicing it Oh My! it is 
only a dream. You find a struggling 
group of Methodists, Baptists, Congre- 
gationalists, Presbyterians, Lutherans, 





and Catholics in almost every small 
village—and nothing doing. The town 
could about support one good United 
church. Such a church could be a 
power. But alas, each family must 
cling to its particular Ism and see how 
many disgruntled ones from some’ 
other Ism can be persuaded to join 
their church. 

And this same spirit invades the 
rural districts. They get their pastoral 
help from the village church usually. 
This farmer wants a Methodist preach- 
er and so a Methodist preacher comes 
out to the schoolhouse now and then. 
Another family wants a Baptist preach- 
er from town, so he goes to another 
schoolhouse—and so on among the de- 
nominations. 

And the result? Abandoned churches 
everywhere. The fires of religion 
smoldering or gone out. The coals 
have been so scattered they can’t keep 
each other warm. 

The country church ought to be a 
power in the community. It ought to 
be the social, intellectual and moral 
center. It ought to get such a grip up- 
on the people that the church building 
was a modern up-to-date edifice, a meet- 
ing place for all Isms and creeds; 
where the people met socially in their 
country clubs. 

We have no idea how you feel about 
this matter but a great curiosity over- 
comes us now so we ask—How many 
of you are ready to lay aside your par- 
ticular church Ism and unite with 
those of other church Isms in a United 
church in which the common gospel of 
Christ is preached without reference 
to a particular form of church govern- 
ment. How many of our 500,000 sub- 
scribers are ready to lay aside church 
preferences in the interest of the com- 
mon good of the rural community. 
Honest, now, how many? 
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A No-Purpose Education. 

There are over 18,000,000 boys 
and girls who are yearly entering our 
high schools and colleges for train- 
ing. A large percentage of these 
young men and women are pursuing 
@ no-purpose education, or, in other 
words, they have no idea as to just 
what they are fitting themselves for. 

This fault is too often due to a 
lack of helpfulness on the part of 
parents in assisting their children to 
decide on the pursuit of studies which 
means real help to the graduate when 
he or she comes to the point when 
they are to do for themselves. 

We have often heard the indul- 
gent parent say: “‘I mean to give my 
boy a fine education. He shall have 
every advantage that books can give 
him.” So far so good, but no par- 
ent can truly educate his child on 
this basis. If he knows the child as 
he ought to know him he will have 
found out his peculiar bent and see 
that his boy or girl is educated along 
those lines for which he seems quali- 
fied, and not be satisfied with an edu- 
cation that tends to scatter. 

The no purpose child has not yet 
been born. Every child has within 
him or her certain worthy individual 
traits which, if developed, makes for 
success in the after college life. 
Study the child as you would your- 
self and there will be less complaint 
about over educated children. To- 
day is an age of specialties—an age 
where utilitarian education counts 
for much. Do not try to fit a square 
peg in a round hole or a round peg 
in a square hole, but educate the 
child with a definite purpose in view. 
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Danger in Root Pruning. 
With the advent of too much rain 
the early summer, quite frequently the 
“orn plant suffers from too close and too 
jeep cultivation,—the plant suffers from 


' 
in 


root pruning. The reason for this is, 
yecause the soil is constantly saturated 
with water and as a result the corn 
plant will send its roots nearer to the 
surface, where the roots can get ventila- 
‘ion and sufficient amount of air for its 
rrowth. Should the season happen to be 
a dry one, then. the roots will grow, 
jown deeper into the ground. 

Should the shovels of the cultivators be 
let deep into the ground, the roots of 
the corn plant will be cut thereby their 
feeding area will be proportionately re- 
jueed, and the principal source of the 
food supply of the plant will thus be af- 
fected. Should dry season follow when 
the main lateral roots have been pruned 
‘arelessly, the limited root area then. can 
net supply the moisture and the food so 
necessary for the growth of the plant. 
Eventually this state of affairs leads to 
a set-back in the plant or ultimate death. 

In order that good cultivation may be 
done in the field, it is necessary that the 
cultivators be adjusted in good running 
order. It is not well to get out in the 
field to cultivate immediately after the 
rain, it is better to wait until the soil 
becomes reasonably dry. Adjust the shov- 
els so that the cultivators run level. Care 
should be exercised not to cultivate too 
deep and cover up the plants for that 
will cripple them. Cultivate deep enough, 
however, so that the shovels will clear 
and do good work. In well drained fields 
and in times of drouth, early and deep 
“ultivation is.less injurious than when 
the season is wet.—/. F. Wojta, Menom- 
inee Co., Mich. 
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Pasturing or Mowing the Meadow. 

We are right now in the midst of an 
experiment in utilizing our clover mead- 
ow of six acres, and have chosen the 
method of pasturing it off instead of mak- 
ing it into hay for the winter. Well, 
you say it will not pay to do without 
clover hay for the winter. SBless you 
we have an abundant supply of this splen- 
did feed, which we cut from our neigh- 
bors’ meadows who believe in making 
more hay and less pasturing. 

Our meadow would have made us upon 
estimate eight tons of dried clover hay 
worth at this time forty-eight dollars. 

Up to .this. date we have had three 
months pasturage off this field three cows, 
vighteen. head of hogs, three horses and 
two calves, and‘ the field bids fair to give 
us plenty of pasture for the remaining 
three. summer ‘months, August, September 
and October,' which we shall offset in 
value: to. the prospective clover seed crop 
which we should -have reaped if we had 
mowed the field for hay, hence we shall 
take in account in: this article only the 
value: received in ‘pasturage for the first 
three’ months of .this year, May, June 
and July. 

We have sold: from the three cows, 
one hundred and ‘ten gallons of cream, 
netting us $61:10. Seven hundred and 
ten gallons skimmed milk worth $16.00, 
fed to the calves and hogs upon the same 
pasture. 

The bunch of hogs have gained in value 
upon the. pasture alone, no corn being 
given them, .00 

The calves are worth $15:00 more than 
when placed upon the field, and the three 
horses have saved $10.00.in rent and 
feed during the time, hence we have the 
following : figures, $167.10, or a balance 
of $119.10 in. favor of pasturing, while 
the growth upon the field has been evenly 
and mechanically distributed upon every 


We can only estimate what a monster 
crop of corn this field will grow by pass- 
ing over it, noting the thorough distri- 
bution of the crop and the fine tilth of 
the soil. 

We shall continue to believe that it is 
better for our farm and our fields, our 
pocketbook and the neighborhood to still 
practice our method of pasturing, and 
help our neighbors make their crops of 
hay, filling our barn in the meantime for 
our winter feeding from their fields while 
we manufacture ours by pasturing into 
rich cream and butter, pork, beef and 
horse flesh—Geo. W. Brown, Hancock 
Co., Ohio. 
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Every Foot Producing Something. 
There is too much good farming in 

spots in this country. 

What we need is to bring every foot 
of land under the best possible cultiva- 
tion. It-is all right to make here and 
there a field bud and. blossom like ‘the 
rose; but that does nct help the other 
fields which are bringing in . nothing. 
These, too, must be torn up and cleared 
up and stirred up until they, too, add to 
the farmer’s store, not now and then, but 
every year, right along. 

Most of the ‘cold countries have long 
ago seen the cost of having a lot of land 
lie idle. They have found out that to 
make anything out of their business, they 
must get every acre into bearing. It is 
the only way but it is the way. - 

On every farm there is more or less 
land that produces little or nothing: Have 
yeu not some of it? On this land you 
pay taxes ‘every year. ‘When the census 
enumerator comes round vou count these 
unproductive acres in and feel a .bit of 
pride that you have them to count. But 
honestly, now, don’t you know that those 
acres are kept in their present condition 
at the expense of those that do bring in 
something? 

This year let’s take some of these un- 
productive acres out of the list they are 
now in and set them over’ on the profit- 
able side. It may be we will have to 
lay some drains. There may be some 
hard work to be done with the plow, 
breaking up the old turf. Perhaps some 
woodland may have to be cleared up. No 
matter what it is, let’s do it. It.is the 
price of successful farming.—H- L. Vin 
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We have ordered some binders for Success- 
ful Farming so you can secure one now at 
cost tous. These binders will hold a year’s 

files of the paper, but will securély bipd one 
copy or more, just as they come. - You will 
have a valuable book when the year is up and 
the index in place.. Remember ‘we will fur- 

nish an index at the end of the year to all 
who apply. 

Get a binder and keep Successful Parming 
on the reading table. It prevents losing or 
tearing a single page. The binder is bright 
red with Successful Farming stamped in gold 
on cover. Price postpaid anywhere in Us. 


70 cents. 
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OUR ADVERTISERS 


We believe that every advertisement -in 
thie paper is backed by a responsible persen. 
Bat te make doubly sure we will make good 
any less te paid subscribers sustained by 
trusting any deliberate swindler advertis- 
ing in cur columns, and any such swindler 
will be publicly exposed. We protect sub- 
scribers against regues, but we de ent 
guarantee te adjust trifling diferences be- 
tween subscribers and honest, respeusible 
advertisers. Neither will we be responsible 
fer the debts ef honest bankrupts sanctioned 
by the ceurts. Netice ef thecomplaint mast be 
sent as within ene menth ef the time ef the 
transaction and yeu must have mentioned 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING when writing the 

















Arbor” Cheap—It’s # the 
Volume of Work It Does 
Just a year ago we published the 


story of how L. Evans, Toppenis 
m, broke the World’s % 

























—said it was impossible. Frankly we 
nw yoy it was mighty good—but; Seams 
= crew did just as well again last 
And. ‘ian Arbor } everywhere— 
trying to equal the record, in 

their profits; they aL by. alittle study 
and a little systemizing of their rae 
they could get more money out of the 
same investment in new Ann Arbor 
machines— and, it’s going to be so 


year. 

Will You Be Qne to Profit? 
We'll Tell You How to Increase 
Write at once for this information and learn 


also about the new Ann Arbor styles and 
sizes Baler’s Book Free. Send postal 
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THE STRONGEST GATE ON. THE MARKET 
A FEW POINTS—Built of Heavy Channel 


F355 


Steel. Swings both ways. Locks Automatic- 
ally. Easily adjusted toany height. Will not 
sag. Write today for price and ful) information, 


Will ship on 30 day Free Trial. No money down, 
C. L. GADE, 130 Main St., Iowa Falls, lowa 
ts ttle Mek | 
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Ctewart’s 
‘s IRON FENCE 


For Homes, Ohurches, 
Schools, Cemeteries, Grave 














Write today for 169 Page Catslog Free 
THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., CINCINNATI, 6. 


Cheap as Wood. 








Nemanafactare Lara manutaccurer hie) Seollaicegt 


agents. Ourcata Presse 


UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO, 947 ie, we teatob fe today. 


cts. a Foot for IRON FENCE 


HTUESUAANIUUIH! 
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THE CLIPPER 


There are three things 
that destroy your 
lawns: Dandelions 
Buck Plantain. and 
Crab Grass. In one sea- 
son the “Clipper” will 
drive them all out. 
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Are there as many weeds on the av- 
erage farm as there was ten years ago? 
It seems to me there is not; the av- 
erage farmer is doing better farming. 

While it seemed a fine thing to be able 
to get a very high price for corn, I very 
much doubt the wisdom of being a grain 
selling farmer. COheaper corn may mean 
more corn fed on the farms and this will 
be a good thing for the soil. 

We have part of a new administration 
now in power, but parcels post seems as 
far off as ever. It begins to look as 
though it would take a revolution before 
the farmers of the country can force this 
needed change in our postal laws from 
the politicians. 

High prices for any one thing pro- 
duced on the farm means a surplus later 
on. The farmers are not combined and 
so have no “gentleman’s agreement”. to 
restrict production as have the great 
trusts. For two years hogs have brought 
high prices, but it now appears that a 
surplus is in sight. 

The Kansas assessors without an ex- 
ception report a very greatly increased 
number of sows kept. Some report over 
double the amount found one year ago. 
This can mean but one thing, a heavy 
increase in hog numbers for at least an- 
other year. What this increase will do 
to prices remains to be seen. 

Men who farmed twenty-five years ago 
west of the Missouri river can note a 
wonderful; change for the better in the 
quality of the horses used. I think I am 
not setting it too high when I say there 
has been an average increase in weight 
of 200 pounds and perhaps even more. 
The broncho’ blood is getting pretty 
well worked ‘out. 

Twenty-five years ago the hired man 
had-a riding pony, usually a. broncho, 
which he used in getting from one place 
of amusement to another. Now he has 
a rubber tired buggy anda driving 
horse. In-either case, it- was in the bar- 
gain that his employer must keep the 
animal. I am wondering when the hired 
man with the auto will appear. 

Oklahoma friends write me that .they 
have.a poor show for wheat. Harvest 
is now here for them so they know what 
they are to get. But Uslahoma is now 
a state of many crops and a partial fail- 
ure of wheat.'no longer hurts as it did 
once. Oklahoma probably has a greater 
range of crops than any other state in 
the Union. 

If the wheat fails there or even the 
oats or early planted corn fails to make a 
stand there is still time for cotton. Last 
year the Oklahoma cotton crop sold for 
sixty-one million dollars. It is the great 
money crop of the southern part and it is 
= the surest crop known for that sec- 

on. 

Cotton is all right for a northern man 
to raise until picking time comes. A dry 
goods clerk taken right from some city 
counter .will make as good a show at 
husking corn as will a northern man at 
picking cotton. Then is the time that 
the colored folks make spending money; 
they seem to be natural cotton pickers, 
even down to the little chan that can not 
be seen ahove the cotton stalk. 

Many of my neighbors sold from 50 
to 110 dozen of eggs each weck all through 
the spring. Even if eggs did not bring 
but 12 cents a dozen in March and April 
the number made a big addition to the 
family bank account, for the poultry now 
does more than supply the groceries. 
From $25 to $50 per month from poultry 
is not to be despised. 

The farmers down here are inclined to 
look sideways at the reciprocity deal with 
Canada. It reminds them of the old story 
of the white and Indian hunter who had 
shot a turkey and a buzzard. Said the 
white man, “I'll take the turkey and you 
can take the buzzard, or you can take the 
buzzard and I'll take the turkey.” The 
Indian said, “White man no say turkey 
to me once.” The farmers think it about 
time for the manufacturer to say “tur- 
key” to them. 





Send No Money 


Let us put this piano in your 
parlor—not a dollar to pay us. 


ET US send you our big, free, actual photograph, color-illustra 
ted, handsome book, and offers to trust you absolutely with 
any celebrated and artistic Reed & Sons Piano on as long time 

as you want, even three years or more, if you are satisfied after 30 
Days’ Free Trial. 

Not a cent to pay down—not a dollar for any of our beautiful styles 
you select from the book we want to send you on 


REED &SONS 


Eetablished 1842. Given Highest 

We've sold through dealers, jobbers and agente—for over68 years*— TO PAY. NO COLLECTORS 
but now we have cut out their big profits and are giving the savings Take vur trial offer and after afull year’s enjoy- 
to out Customers. We have made our direct-to-you wholesale fact- ment send our Reed 4 Sons Piano of Self Playing 
ory prices 90 low that you can have a celebrated Reed 4 Sons Piano, Piano back and we'll pay the freight if sot ex- 
for lifelong service, at a price as low as the price of many “‘cheap”® actly asrepresented. That'sthe fairest offer ever 
made pianos—and get the highest artistic quality, Out 25-sear made. It means 365 Days’ Approval Test, besides 
guarantee bend goes with every Reed & Sons instrument. Hundreds 30 Days’ Free Trial and 3 years’ time to pay if 
eet map ne a ls = woe? ge gama Socan youon satisfied. Pp i 

a a a Also Self-Playing Pianos 
Take Your Own Time—On Trying and Reed & Bons Seif Pia ing Pianos now sold oa 
Paying—We Pay Freight Both Ways "teeeer keow @ note” are now enjoying ‘wer 
Take 80 Days’ Free Trial in your home with your family and Self-Players. Get our special proposition and 
friends one the beautiful eS someexciusive prices, all in handsomest color illustrated 
——— ri sy y ae ae — id eT ——— catalogue sent Free. 

a u y sa ou can y by © week, month, 3 months 

twice, . We'don’t how. Suit time. W 
ee ee as IG BOOK 









ani Direct from factory to you 
Award now saves 128 to $222 
at World’s Columbian Exposition 1893 wo be nme D agg - mded EST 





want you 
pianos—prove it at our risk—right now. Write a Postal To- Sent 
day—For Uur Big Book. You F R E E 


REED & SONS PIANO MFG. CO,, "*AiazsRioccc*eRiocg it” 


Capital and Resources $1,760,000.00—Largest Factory to Home Mfgrs. in the World. 
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Saved over $100 a month! 


Mr. Bert Brown of Wasco, Ill. saved over 
$100.00 a month and turned a losing propogl- 
tion into a winning one by usingan Appleton 
Self Feed Silo Filler, and feeding his cattle 
silage. Experience has proven that silage is 
a cheap and very valuable feed. It po 
a | lates the appetite and aids digestion. 
I} ~ Healthy animals mean greater profit. Pro- 

gressive farmers everywhere are now placing 


a iw. their orders for ‘ : 
reeo SILO FILLER 


APPLETON 324° 
—made in three sizes: for custom work—26-A, neighborhood 


work 18-A, individual work 15-A. Has asolid oak frame; 
itive feed; traveling self-feed apron; big throat capacity, 

ur spiral tool steel knives; special springs to prevent 
binding and clogging: one lever starts and stops both 
feed rollers and apron: flexible swivel top distri 
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bor * wan, *® \ butor, handy side table, detachable foot board. - 

or Size ork ad " safety device to prevent breakage. Changed 
thay Size ff ea from “ready for the road”’ to “ready for busi-'& 

Qa ness” in few minutes. Writetoday for free 
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100 Bushels of Coin an Acre 


is not uncommon in the Southern States and has 
even been greatly surpassed in some sections. The 
South will produce as much corn and as good corn 
as any section of this country, and the value of last 
year’s corn crop in the South was eight hundred ' 
million dollars. Why raise corn on land in the’ 
North and West valued at $200 an acre when, 
equally as good corn-producing land in the South 

can be purchased at from $15 to $30 an acre, and’ 
where the temperature in summer is no hotter 

than in the Middle West? And with the additional 

advantages of another crop or two from the same ' 
land and no long, cold winters. vt 
Let me send you our Ebpstvnted poskiote end — | 


n be done in @ country whe: 
chee and where there are 312 working days a year. Low 
ya each month, 


pane Ie, fares Ist and 3d 
A. PARK, Gen'l Imm. and Ind'l Agent, Louisville & Nashville R. R. 
Room 215 Louisville, Ky. (202) 























A two cent stamp or a postal card is a mighty small investment for 
you to make in order to get information that will enable you to buy ‘the 
best farm machinery or seeds or comforts for the home for the least 
money. Get all the information you can from the advertisers in Successful 


Farming before you buy. 
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Our Girls. 


We farmers are beginning ‘ 
that while We can have boys who will re- 


to realize 
semble us in size and muscle, that they 
usually “take after’ their mothers in the 
way they think. 

The mother impresses her individuality 
on her sons, and conversely, our girls 
carry about with them our mental habits. 

Few sons of great men have amounted 
to much, but whenever we look up the 
mother of a really great man, say Lin- | 
coln, we find a woman of REAL WORTH | 
AND POWER. 

Whenever we find a woman who is do- 
ing things of value to soc iety and to God, 
we will alwavs find in the background, a 
man of sterling attributes. 

To write requires pencil and paper, or 
other media, but to think, that does not 
require anything visible, and there is on 
many a farm a man or woman who ‘is 
capable of great and good work, only it 
is never expressed. 

The fifnt and the steel are each useless 
by themselves. It requires the touch of 
contact to generate the spark of fire. So 
with many of these His children, the 
thouchts which lay dormant in the minds 
of the parents, vitalized into action by 





FEED YOUNG GIRLS 
Must Have Right Foed While Growing 


Great care should be taken at the critica) 
period when the young girl is just merging 
into womanhood that the diet shall contain 
jhat which is upbuilding and nothing harm- 
ful. 

At that age the structure is being formed 
and if formed of a healthy, sturdy character, 
health and happiness will follow: on the 
other hand unhealthy cells may be built in 
and s. sick condition slowly supervene which, 
if not checked, may ripen into a chronic con. 
dition and cause life-long suffering. 

A young lady says: 

“Coffee began to have such an effect on my 
stomach a few years ago that I finally quit 
using it. It brought on headaches, pains in 
my muscles, and nervousness. 

“T tried to use tea in its stead, but found its 
effects even worse than those I suffered from 
coffee. Then for a long time I drank milk at 
my meals, but at last 1t palled onme, A 
friend came to the rescue withthe suggestion 
that I try Postum. 

“T did 80, only to find at first, that I did’nt 
fancy {t. But I hear ' of so many persons who 
had been benefited b) its use that I persevered, 
and when I had it made right—according to 
directions on the package—I found it grateful | 
in flavour and soothing and strengthening to 
my stomach. I can find no words to express 
my feeling of what I owe to Postum! 


‘In every respect it has worked a wonder- 
ful improvement—the headaches, nervousness; 
the pains in my side and back, all the dis- 
tressing symptoms yielded ‘o the magic power 
of Postum. My brain seems also to share in 
the betterment of my physical condition; it 
seems keener, more alert and brighter. I am, 
in short, in better health now than for a long 
while before, and 1 am sure 1 owe it to the 
use of your Postum.’’ Name given by Postum 
Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 

‘*There’s a reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are 
genuine, true, and full of human interest. 


the divine spark of love, brings forth ‘to 
the world the genius. 

Initiative is that quality of doing some- 
thing that has never been done before, and 
this is what Marie Samuella Cromer, a 
GIRL of Aiken, South Carolina, has done. 

We have all read about the boys’ corn 
clubs of the South. It remained for her, 
a GIRL to get busy with an idea for 
the formation of GIRLS’ clubs, and as 
corn was preempted, why they had to 
take what was left, so they took toma- 
toes. 


lieve she had; she went to John D. Rocke- 
feller, at Augusta, Ga., and sent in her 
card; she wanted him to put up a schol- 
arship for the prize as an incentive to get 
the girls interested. A scholarship at 
Winthrop College. 

Did she get it? In the glorious future 
John will open that “little red book,” 
and find the nage blank, where he might 
have had a real nice showing. 

She asked Andrew, the gentleman who 
makes such a splurge with his libraries, 
but he replied that his time was all oc 
cupied with his libraries. 

None of them had any time to waste 

“just a farm girl.” 

So, she went to a meeting of the girls, 
and announced she WOULD GIVE THE 
SCHOLARSHIP HERSELF. 

They organized clubs. Pach girl culti- 
vated a tenth of an acre. They studied 
the business; they raised tomatoes. 

When the crop was ripe, they held can- 
ning picnics, everybody came and brought 
their dinners. They had a good time. 

The girls were learning things, useful 
things, and one club put up 6,000 cans of 
tomatoes and. sold them for 10 cents a 
CAN. 

One girl got 346 cans from her plot, 
ONE-TENTH, OF AN ACRE. 

But about Miss Cromer? Oh, she was 
too good an organizer for our Uncle 
Samuel at Washington to let go, so she 
now draws a salary from us to keep right 
on pushing this idea of educating our 
girls to do useful things. Something be- 
sides wear rats and look pretty. 

I take off my hat to this young lady. 
She has the stuff that we need, we need 
it on every farm throughout this broad 
country, and .we need it bad. Real bad. 

We need girls who have the “git up and 
do something.” 

Don’t ask me why. 
in the first place. 

We need millions more of just her kind 
of girls. I am not so old but that I 
can hope to live through the night, and 
having my hopes centered on a better and 
bigger agriculture for tomorrow, and 
years of tomorrows. I know we will 
need mothers if we are to have boys. 

We never needed men (men) as badly 

in the history of the world as we need 
them right now; but we will need them 
worse a year from now, and worse still 
ten years from now, and in thirty years 
we will require lots of them. 
Sometimes I think J’ll live that long. 
Seems to me us farmers ought to get 
out some sort of a medal, solid gold, for 
the girls who do things like this. She 
and Miss Field are entitled to wear them 
for distinguished service, usefulness to 
mankind and God. 


on 


I went over that 


A man can give more than his life. 
He can give willing service. 
Honor to whom honor is due.—Frnest 


Merrill. 


* + 
Indifference. 

No one 'pears to notice 

How dem twilight colors gleam; 

No one seems to listen 

To de singin’ of de stream— 

Yet dar’s de crowds in waitin’ 

If some one here below 

Could make each person pay two bits 
To come an’ see de show! 


Leaves keep on a turnin’ 

To crimson an’ to gold, 

And every day dat passes 

Has new beauty to unfold; 

But we doesn’t take no notice, 

Anc it somehow ‘pears to me 

Dat we’s got no ‘'preciation 

When we’s getin’ sumpin’ free! 
Washington Star. 
& ee 
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Did she have reverses ‘ You better be- | 


WAKA Y dle 


Low Down Handy Wagon 





e only wagon for hauling manure, stone, fodder, 
aa Ay Saves thousands of high lifts, saves 
Bares flesh, avoids rutting. Makes an end of tire 
setting and repairs. This wagon will last a era- 
ie roots Stee! Wheel agens don’t break 


Use your old running gears, we'll 
supply Electric Steel Wheels to 
fit. All heights, all tire widths. 
Wagon better than over by aney 
buying wheels. Let us prove i 
Address ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 
Box GO Quincy, NL 


ay TAlaasete 
y SCO 
LEARN (‘ini aon” 
AUTOMOBILES 


EARN BIG MONEY 
in Automobile Business. I have taught 
hundreds—hel them to become chauffeurs, 
repair men, salesmen, and assisted many into 
an automobile livery, agency, taxicab and re- 
pair business of their own. Attend my school— 
the big practical school you ‘ve heard so much 
about—for a few weeks and become an expert. 
Learn the automobile—every pa:t and its mech- 
nical operation, thoroughly and peactically, by 
working on real avtomobiles in my shops and 
Prest." 00 the road. 

WHICH FREE BOOK DO YOU WANT? 
Write for one of my interesting free books and learn all 
about the tremendous opportunities everywhere in this 
new business, and my excellent course ¢ training— 
Book A tells about my big school in K C k B 
about my unequaled home study course, which is direct- 
ed by my experienced mechanics and instructors. 

Kansas City Automobile Schoof. 
Largest, Best Equippéd in United States. Oldest in West 

2144 East 16th, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


A Good Position For You 


sure when you 
GEM ¢ ay BUSINESS 
of Thorough courses in 
writing, Bookkeep- 
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building. Write now for beautifully 
—— catalog and year book. 


Lock Bom 17, Quincy, lilinois 


AGENTS Here It Is 


POCKET SEWING MACHIN 




















































- That's what 
He’s pleased. Retails at 
—_ low 
pty now on fer confidential terms an oN TREE BOOKLET, 
“Inside information on the agency business.”” A few hours 
A. MATHEWS 6271 Wayne DAYTON, OHIO 
asoline Engin 
Cylinder Gasoline Engine, 8h. p. Absolute 
ee Trial. 1f you keep it send only sw ated 50, 
Only oes with a Chilled chlo 50 
marvelous im; 
Dept. 311X , Davenport, lowa 
profsices ae cider oom less 
We pen oF other and isa 
daily. Also 
apple- 


calls it. Soild 97 in few 00% 
it you le pt - seller, one 00 7% PROFIT 
a day means many a dollarin your pocket. Send a postal. 
Street, 
Stupendous offer on Schmidt’s Chilled 
‘ake long time on the balance 
free on this —— offer, 
The Original Mt. Gilead Hydraulic Press 
AKER. Sizes 
barrels 
negar 





4-4 evaporato 
butter cookers, v 





Read the advertisements in Suc- 





Hope is 1 good breakfast but a bad 


supper. 
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iPOTATOESL GH 


By C.L.FITCH POTATO SPECIALIST 








POTATO DEALERS AND POTATO DEALINGS. 
It is desirable to have all middlemen 
work for the least that will keep them 


interested in the game. How can that be 
best accomplished? ; 

The writer lives in a producing region 
where this condition has been brought 
about to a very full extent. He believes 
hat your larger business man does not 

ave great fear of idealistic co-operative 
buying and selling organizations. They 
disrupt business for a while and have 
to be lived with. But it soon developes 
that they are founded on wrong economic 
principles, and are, in fact, an attempt 
to get something for nothing. At first, 
public spirited men manage the business 
without charge. When a carload of goods 
is bought or a carload of produce is sold 
someone attends to the business without 
salary; but soon a farmer fails to keep 
his date at the car. or asks for credit, or 
wants his goods stored until he can use 
them, or something goes wrong with the 
shipment, and someone has to give val- 
uable time to the adjustment. It de- 
velopes that someone must have a salary, 
and someone is secured, very likely a 
dealer who had not succeeded well for 
himself. It becomes clear that a ware- 
house or place of business will have to 
be paid for in rentals or construction, and 
that capital and credit will be required 
in the business. At about this point it 
begins to look as if the saving by co- 
operative effort will be less than was 
planned. 

After a time when the whole board 
bas at last been gotten together by the 
faithful president, it appears that a good 
many deals have gone at rather loose 
ends, that the buying is not always as 
close as it should be; or worse yet, if 
all details have been left in the hands of 
one man for a long time, it is found he 
has speculated with the organization’s 
funds or produce, has lost and cannot 
make good. And the co-operative effort 
is at an end with great disappointment on 
the part of those who had started it in 
such high hopes and who still feel it 
should have succeeded. 

Our community went through this ex- 
perience, with much bitterness, whic 
grew even more bitter when, for a series 
of years, a group of dealers appeared to 
be able to dominate the market and often 
to manipulate the price, and, at any rate, 
became well off in a few years. A few 
wealthy farmers formed a company and 
had the good fortune to employ a first 
rate manager at a good salary. They 
made money and were taken into the com- 
bination or group. It got out that divi- 
dends of more than 40 per cent had been 
paid. Another and another farmers’ 
stock company was formed. It became 
quite fashionable for a well-to-do farmer, 
who wanted to educate his family in town 
and give his wife town advantages, to go 
mto the produce business. Competition 
became keen. Manipulation became more 
difficult. Margins had a tendency to nar- 
tow to the vanishing point of profit. Pro- 
duce was being handled at cost, and in 
bad years at less than cost. 

Thus, with us, the farmers’ stock com- 
pany has been the solution of the prob- 
lem. It has done away with monopoly, 
if such ever existed, and has made it pos- 
sible for only the best of business men to 
make modest competencies in the hand- 
ling of notatoes. It has been the same 
way in other lines in our town, as it has 
grown larger. My wife watches the mail 
order catalog closely and seldom finds 
she can save by ordering elsewhere. Con- 
versely we tolerate very little of the talk 
about the duty of buying at home, and 
the idea grows that the public is entitled 





to the most economical way of supplying 
its needs. With farmers loaning money 
in town on a large scale, owning clothing 
stores, groceries, banks, and produce 
houses, not alone are margins closer, but 
there is not the distrust of the commercial 
class that is felt in communities that feel 
helpless in their hands. Organizations of 
protest, like the Grange, very necessary 
elsewhere, have not been able to maintain 
locals here. Our farmers’ clubs have been 
parallel to business men’s commercial 
clubs, and not antagonistic to them. 

This much for our business condition 
and business organization. And this is 
the principal part of the story, for it is 
thus that we have gotten our middlemen 
to work for the least wage. Now for 
dealer's equipment. 

THE NECESSARY EQUIPMENT. 

The simplest possible equipment is a 

scale house and scales, with a telephone 


to the central office and the farmers’ 
homes. If to this a cellar is added out 
somewhere beside the railroad or on a 
vacant lot, the arrangements are com- 
plete. A small warehouse will make it 


possible to load and ship a car from 
stock, without calling the services of a 
team to haul from the cellar to the car. 
The simplest potato warehouse in regions 
where all potatoes are sacked is one which 
has a driveway high enough for the 
farmer delivering his produce to place the 
sacks upon a flat truck, which may be 
unloaded inside on the same floor level, 
thus doing away with the elevator and 
power required in warehouse with cel- 
lars. There is strong tendency to prefer 
for the small warehouse the single floor 
level, unless electric power is at hand. 
The outside cellar is preferred to the use 
of gasoline engines unless there is use 
for power for other purposes than the 
elevator. When grain is also handled, 
elevating arrangements and bins are 
added to the produce equipment, or the 
same man and office are used by the pro- 
duce company and the grain dealer. 
HOW DEALS ARE MADE. 


Now, as to buying arrangements. 
Large dealers are located in central 


points, and have loading stations at near- 


h|by producing points, or they may have 


an Office in Chicago, and own loading sta- 
tions in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan 
and New York. Or the city produce 
dealer may be a jobber merely, and have 
country buyers who load for him at $5 
a car and whom he supplies with money. 
Once or twice a year he calls on the 
wholesalers and country merchants in 
the South, who buy from him his carlots 
of potatoes. He __—ihas_sihis broker in 
the South who handles fruits and other 
lines also, and calls on the trade at fre- 
quent intervals, adjusts damages when 
there are frost or rot losses, finds an- 
other place to put a rejected car, and 
receives for these services $6 a car, brok- 
erage. The whole system is built upon 
the potatoes going straight through in 
earlots from producing point in the North 
to the city or Southern town. Potatoes 
are so heavy and perishable in propor- 
tion to their value and have to be handled 
on such a small margin, that through car- 
lot freight rates must be obtained. 
Business is done and quotations made 
almost entirely bv telegraph. Dealers at 
initial points maintain stocks enough in 
their warehouses to fill out carlots and to 
take care of their trade in bad weather. 
Often they can foretell market rises in 
price and provide themselves ahead to 
offset losses when the market falls. The 
nrincipal losses come from freezing in 
transit, and from rejections, by sharp 
buyers, often Israelites, when the market 
is felling. Dealers are very careful at 





such a time as to whom they ship, and 
do not ship to points that do not have 
centers beyond, to which rejected cars 
can be forwarded. 

Growers like to have frequent switches, 
many lines ot railway, and short hauls, 
and this nays in the end. But a region 
that suddenly increases its number of 
loading stations finds this to ——' if 
the houses dealing in his district open 
new buying stations, the cost of handling 
the same amount of produce is increased. 
If the number of loading stations is not 
increased, the dealers must get together 
and divide the territory, a very serious 
sin in the eyes of the producer. 

Thus we have gotten our middlemen 
to work for from 7 to 10 cents a hundred 
weig'+ or $20 to $30 a car of 30,000 
pour ~«. We find that if his concern 
han es 125 cars at each loading station 
in @ season and has at least three st*- 
tions, it can make, by wise and careft | 
long headed management, a fair salar, 
for its manager and 6 or 7 per cent on 
its capital. If it can handle more stuff, 
or has more stations to each central of- 
fice it can make added profit. This rep- 
resents so far ideal economic conditions 
for the producer and consumer. And the 
railroads hauling potatoes to Texas, we 
will say, do it for only about two-thirds 
the price paid the grower. Here we gain 
a little on the estimate that gives the 
railroad as much as the grower. Where 
we lose again on our economical distri- 
bution is where we come to the retail 
trade. 

So long as town houses are built with 
no cool storage room, and so long as city 
women phone down at 11 o’clock for a 
nound of beefsteak and a quarter’s worth 
of potatoes, just so long will there be cor- 
ner grocery stores everywhere, and the 
retail costs of distribution and delivery 
will be high. We thoronghly believe in 
the use of prepared foods and canned 
goods and all the things that enable a 
housekeeper to have a little leisure and 
to be independent of help, but we have 
little sympathy with the lack of fore- 
thought and economic understanding that 
makes retailing so, expensive. 

I believe we Americans are on the eve 
of thinking of these things. With all 
deference to my brother farmer, I be- 
lieve that the economics in distribution 
that are to be made should go to the con- 
sumer and not to us. We at last are get- 
ting most of what is ours, or can get it. 
Let us increase our production and lower 
the cost, and thus increase our profits. 

Meanwhile let us go with: and not 
against the facts of human nature in 
trying to get the middleman to work as 
cheaply as he should. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 
Turning Under Olover. 


Last week I had a piece of clover turn- 
ed over. It was knee high, out in bloom, 
and very thick, and will bring a fine crop 
of corn, besides benefitting the land. But 
Oh! didn’t I catch it from the other far- 
mers who are following old methods. I 
was told that “the hay would have paid 
twice as much as all the corn you will 
raise.” Yes, but see here; I needed that 
humus in the soil, and if I don’t hit it on 
corn (but I think I will) I’ll get it back 
when I sow wheat this fall. There is en- 
tirely too much of this cutting off clover 
to feed to the stock, and robbing the’ soil. 

They say, “cut the first crop, and let 
the second, or seed crop, be turned under 
in the fall and seed the und.” But 
this method is too uncertain for me. I'd 
sooner corn the first crop, put in wheat in 
the fall, and sow clover seed among the 
wheat in March. You can get a stand 
every time then. Besides I don’t feed 
clover hay. I’ve seen some of the chronic 
indigestion, heaves, bloat, etc., caused by 
stock eating even dry clovers of, all sorts. 

For good hay give me clean, weedless, 
well cured timothy, with a third or fourth 
clover. Then you’ve got a ration. But 
all the whole world needs clover turned 
under every few years to repair the fool- 
ish soil robbing ag of our ignorant 
grand-dads.—C. H. Davis, Alleghany 0o., 
Md. 
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Canning Vegetables. 

Sweet corn may be canned on the cob 
by using very wide mouthed two quart 
jars. Put in the corn nicely -husked and 
silked, fill up with cold water, put on the 
lids and cook four hours: in, the hottest 
water or steam you can devise. (See prev- 
ious issue.) It is fine, but requires so 
many jars to hold a little that I prefer to 

ut up the supply of canned corn as fol- 
ows: 

Take the corn when it is just rig..t for 
the table. The sooner it is in the cans 

fter leaving the field the better :* will 

, as it soon becomes tough and ioses its 
sweet flavor, if allowed to stand. I like 
best to gather it in the morning and can 
it. the same day. It will take a dozen to 
fourteen ears to fill a quart can. Husk 
and silk it perfectly clean. Take a 
very thin slice from the top of the ker- 
nels all the way round. 

With the back of the knife scrape out 
the pulp from the remainder, and to each 
quart of corn, estimating by the number 
of ears prepared, add a dessert spoonful 
of salt, mixing it in carefully. Fill the 
cans, pressing the corn down with a 
wooden potato masher until the juice 
runs over the top of the can, wipe off 
every vit of corn starch, etc., from the 
top and outside of the jar after taking 
out about two tablespoons of the juice, 
ut or the rubbers and cans, and screw 
own part way, almost astightly as you 
can. 

A.steam cooker is the finest thing to 
cook it in, but if you have none you can 
improvise one by placing two short rather 
thick sticks of wood in the bottom of the 
boiler and on these lay some laths, or 





FEED YOU MONEY 


Peed Your Brain, and It Will Feed You 
Money and Fame. 





“Ever since boyhood I have been especially 
fond of meats, and I am convinced I ate too 
rapidly, and failed to masticate my food 
properly. 

“The result was that I found myself, a few 
years ago, afflicted with aiments of the 
stomach, and kidneys, which interfered 
seriously with my business. 


‘At last I took the advice of friends and 
began to eat Grape-Nuts instead of the heavy 
meate, etc., that had constituted my former 
diet. 


“T found that I was at once benefited by 
the change, that I was soon relieved from the 
heartburn. and indigestion that used to 
follow my meals, that the paing in my back 
from,my kidney affection had ceased. 


“My nerves, which used to be unsteady, 
and my brain, which was slow and lethargic 
froma heavy diet of meats and greasy foods, 
had, not in a moment, but gradually, and 
none the less surely, been restored to normal 
¢fficiency. 

‘‘Now every nerve is steady and my brain 
and thinking faculties are quicker and more 
acute tha for years past. 

“After my old style breakfasts I used to 
suffer during the forenoon from a feeling of 
weakness which hindered me seriously in my 
work, but since I began to use Grape-Nuts 
food I cun work till dinner time with all ease 
and comfort.””. Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to Well- 
ville,’ in pkgs. ‘*There’s a reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


the boards taken from the sides of a 
peach crate, and on the boards set the 


cans. A No. 9 boiler will hold 16 Ma- 
son jars so that they will not jar. If 
less jars are used, wrap them in cloths. 
Pour in cold water to come up about 
three inches on the jars. It is not well 
to have it cover the jars for it will seep 
into the jars under the covers and detract 
from its flavor. 

Bring it slowly to a boil, and boil stead- 
ily for four hours. Have water in the tea 
kettle to fill in as needed, but do not 
keep the cover off from the boiler more 
than is necessary. 

About an hour before it is done, tighten 
the lids. If the rubbers have stretched, 
pull them off and put new ones in their 
place, but while doing this, neither turn 
the cover open side up nor lay it on the 
table. 

If necessary to lay them down, let them 
rest on the tops of the cans in the 
boiler. 

Let the corn cool in the water, and do 
not touch the covers after it has cooled, 
nor wash off the cans. You will think 
them a messy lot to put in the cellar, 
but it will keep better if left as it is.— 
Eleanor R. Bartlett. 

For another method of canning corn, 
see previous issue.—Zditor. 

CANNING STBING BEANS. 

Wash, string and snap the beans. 
Place in a kettle and cover with hot 
water and let boil about fifteen minutes, 
then dip out of the water and place in 
the cans, shaking down as much as 
possible. Add a teaspoon of salt and 
hot water to fill the can. Put on the 
lids and rubbers screwing the lids down 
just enough to lift the jars by them. 
Place them in the boiler and cook the 
same as corn. 

Shelled green beans, limas, ete., may 
be eanned in the same way, only it is 
not necessary to boil them first in water. 
This is done with string beans so they 
will pack closer in the jars. 

CANNED PEAS 

Shell and clean carefully, fill jars to 
the top, pour in cold water to fill and 
cook same as corn. These.I consider the 
hardest vegetable to keep that we have 
and I do not care for them canned my- 
self, though some declare my canned 
peas are quite as good as fresh ones. 

I do not like peas cooked any longer 
than until they are just tender. 
CARROTS, CAULIFLOWER, SMALL. TURNIPS, 
CABBAGE, ONIONS AND KOHLRABI. 
These may all be canned in the same 
way as the peas, and are nice to have 
ready to serve at short notice in case of 
an invasion of unexpected company. 
Make a cream sauce, drain them from 
the water and heat up in the cream sauce 
and they are ready for the table. 
TOMATOES. 
Wash the tomatoes perfectly clean, 
have a kettle of water on the ‘stove, 
boiling, drop a few tomatoes at a time 
into this, let them remain a moment and 
dip them out. The skin should slip easily. 
Peel, cut out the core and drop into glass 
jars as many as you can easily pack 
without breaking them. Have ready some 
stewed and strained tomatoes to fill in 
the vacancies. Put on rubbers § and 
covers loosely, set on several thicknesses 
of newspaper in a dripping pan, place a 
little water in the pan and set in the 
oven to cook. I cannot tell you how long 
to leave them there as the heat of the 
oven may vary somewhat, but be sure 
that they are hot clear through. Screw 
down the lids, let cool, wipe off and put 
away. These are delicious eaten the 
same as fresh tomatoes. 
The juice drained off is fine for soup. 
I sometimes cook them in the boiler or 
the steam cooker, but prefer the oven. 
—Hleanor R, Bartlett. 
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Portable Wagon Dump 
and Grain Elevator 


You'd never use a scoop shovel or pestnns 
again if you knew how easily, quick] 

cheaply the Meadows Portable im, 
Dump and Grain Elevator cribs corn and 
other grains. Will unload the biggest load 
in 5 minutes. The horses do all the work— 


wagon raises and lowers itself autematio- 
ally—elevator sets at any angle, elevates 


any height, distributes grain where 
you want it. 

The Steel Elevator 
Not affected by weather. Steel throughout. No 


wood to swell, shrink or crack. Chains always 
same tension. really LOW. Write for catalog. 


Meadows Mig.Co. 
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Fairbanks-Morse 


Eclipse Pumper 





gh 6 C«E. 0. B. Factory 
Preecatalog No. ME 1263 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co, 











Self.Feed "1 
3-Stroke 


ea Freon Press 


Latest addition to the great “El” family. Three 





strokes with automatic self-feed makes the gang 
hustle. Built on lines that make horse presses reall 
valuable. Greatest leve wwe 


Orse and 
vowert, Allin one catalog Write for it. 


Collins Plow cn 20eStampetire St., Quincy, til. 











To Learn The 
Automobile 


Work pleasant and demand for men great. Fit Tench 
self for porition of chauffeur or repair man. Le b 
you by mail to become thoroughly efficen 

weeks and assist you to secure good position, “ehiy 
endorsed—reasonable. No automobile necessary to 
learn—we furnish free m 


SEND FOR FIRST LESSON TODAY—IT’S FREE 
Owners eu pplied with first-class chauffeurs. 
Empire Ante Institute, 638 Empire Bid, Rochester, N. Y. 
The Original Automobile School, 





GOOD LIVE HUSTLING SALESMEN 
wanted in every county of Ia. Ill. Ind. Kans Mo. 
Neb. Ohio. Okla. Pa. iva. and W. Va.. to sell Stark 
Trees and hards on liberal commis- 
sion. 85 year —_ world wide reputation, best 
trees. best varieties, — assortment. 

plete Stark Year Book outfit free. Write quick for 
territory. STARK BRO’S Box 88. Louisiana, Me. 
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The Robbers of Farms, 

A study of cold export and import fig- 
ures, including a comparison of their 
yearly results for the past decade, has 
frightened economists and thinking peo- 
ple of various classes. They now tell us 
bluntly that the United States is on the 
straight, broad way that leads to star- 
vation, although it has been considered 
one of the richest agricultural countries 
on the globe. ; 

Generally speaking the tenant farmer 
may be more o* a robber than the land 
owner, but the iand owner is vastly more 
to blame—both he who tills his own 
acres and he who rents to others. He has 
no excuse for not properly nourishing his 
soil, for his reward will be abundant. The 
subject is too deep for light treatment, 
but my sympathies are with the present- 
day tenant who must support his own and 
his’ landlord’s family on a worn out 


rm. 

There has been a conscientious rota- 
tion wheat, corn, wheat, corn with a 
little oats and barley for spice, but that 
has not been enough, The. older farms 
have been starved until they are actually 
dying and nothing but a radical change 
will save them. It has been demonstrated 
that expensive commercial fertilizers are 
not necessary, but that something like 
a clover crop needs to be introduced into 
the rotation. 

Alfalfa is very successful with us and 
careful feeders have found that the first 
cutting is excellent for horses if not fed 
too exclusively, while nothing excels it 
for hogs and cattle; poultry and bees 
also make a nice profit from it, but too 
little of it is grown for any swift im- 
provement of soil conditions. 

It is said that, take the United States 
as a whole, there are four tenants to every 
ten farms, The nroportion in our com- 
munity. is considerably greater and the 
condition thus: Most landlords will not 
furnish clover seed for their farms and 
most renters cannot afford to buy the ex- 
pensive seed when most of the benefit is 
to go to someone else. Generally tenants 
are not such from choice. The majority 
of them started out as young married 
people to “rent a year or two just till 
we can get a start toward a home of 
our owa.” But stock, machinery, living 
exnenses and farm prices increased stead- 
ily, while the productiveness of farms 
decreased, and millions of these young 
people have grown old—and lost heart 
—as unwilling tenants. 

It is easy to rail at them and call 
them. wholesale robbers, but from my 
vantage point on the old farm I canaot 
blame them. Under existing conditiows 
they must get all they can from the farm.’ 
they rent, for they must feed not only 
their own families but also those of the 
landlord’s, and a few more in cities and 
elsewhere, and if they leave the farm 
more starved than they found it that is 
the fault of the landlord who did not fur- 
nish a manure spreader (and see that 
it was properly used) and clover seed to 
nourish his land. 

An old resident takes dinner with us 
once a week so as to relieve himself of 

is views on presentday farmers and 
wails, “My splendid farm does not pro- 
duce one-half what it did when 1 was 
young and farmed myself.” He 
exacts a cash rent from his tenants 
and leaves the rest to them. His 
farm has had a steady corn and wheat 
diet for forty years. Its neighbor is be- 
ing built up under a progressive young 
tenant, with a five-year lease (renewable). 
He sowed. alfalfa generously, ent fine 
crops two years, plowed it under the third 
(sowing alfalfa on other old fields) 
and raised bumper crops of corn and pota- 
toes. He could afford to buy his own 
seed because the lencth of his contract 
guaranteed his remnneration. 

We are organizing Farmers’ Clubs, 
which include the whole family, hoping 
that the discussion of vital subjects and 
the study this will encourage, will make 
as think and act more intelligently and 
foresightedly, for there are children of 
the future to be fed as well as our own. 
And we place as of paramount impor- 





tance, the progressive education of land- | 
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Cut Down Your 
Tire Expense 


Don’t make the mistake of considering the 
question of tires simply an incidental matter of 
automobile equipment. You should give just as 
careful study to the selection of your tires as to 
the selection of your car, for the kind of service 
you get out of Gem will have more to do with 
the yearly expense of running your automobile 
than any other single factor. 

This maintenance expense is what you want 
to watch. 

You know what your car cost you, and you 
know what your gasoline costs. It’s well to come 
as near as possible to knowing what your tires 
cost. And the thing that fixes 7heir cost is not so 
much what you pay for them as what you get out 
of them. 


United States Tires 


Continental Hartford : 
G&J Morgan & Wright 


are the world’s economy tires. They are manu- 
factured under conditions that are really unique 
in the history of tire making. 


i se factories; 
rive — laboratories in charge of men freely 
recognized as among the foremost rubber experts in the 


we * most up-to-date equipment known to the rubber 


es m of manufacturing by which the stron 


A system 9 
individual points of four of the count: hy rg makes 


of motor tires have been incorpora the four 


ox * an aggregate manufacturing experience that 


is not approached by any other tire manufacturer. 
These are some of the extra favorable con- 
ditions under which UNITED STATES TIRES 
are made—conditions which give the users of 
these four famous brands a distinct advantage in 
tire wear, and therefore in tire cost, over the user 
of tires made under conditions obviously not so 
favorable to the manufacturing of extra 
able tires. Yet UNITED STATES TIRES are 


AT PRICES NO HIGHER THAN 
ASKED FOR OTHER KINDS 


Seven styles of tread, including the famous 
nonekid Nobbv Tread, and three styles of 
fastening. 

United States Tire Company, New York 
Lranches, Agencus or Dealers Hoerywhere 
Send in this Coupon to our Service Bureau 


: AGEGTEB. cc ccccceseceseece 
> Make of Oar. .ssseseesseees 
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Take good care of your corn and pota- 


toes, boys. Keep a dust mulch by shal- 
low cultivation. Keep down the weeds. 
A dust mulch acts just the same as a 
mulch of straw or anything else that pre- 
vents rapid evaporation. 

If you will pick up a board or a fork- 
ful of trash that has lain in one spot 
very long you will find the ground damp 
beneath. 

What’s the reason of this? Can’t the 
water of the soil escape from beneath 
the board or trash? Not very well be- 
cause it is sheltered from the sun and 
from the wind. The water rises in the 
soil by capillary attraction. That's the 
same force that makes oil rise in the 
lamp wick. When the water gets to the 
top of the soil the sun evaporates it, or 
the wind blows it away. If anything lies 
on top of the soil, neither the sun nor 


wind can get at the water to evaporate 
it. This is true when you maintain a 
dust mulch by shallow cultivation. The 


dust being dry and loose stops the water 
from climbing out by capillary attrac- 
tion. 

But you must not stir the soil too deep 
for you want the water to rise to within a 
little way! of the surface. A three inch 
dust muléh is sufficient. Don’t culti- 
vate deep.) If you prepared the seed-bed 
right you Will not need to cultivate deep. 
A very few’ days after corn or potatoes 
are up they send out roots near the sur- 
face. The first thing they do is to send 
main roots in a perpendicular »lane with- 
in four or five inches of the surface—- in 
fact within an inch or two of the surface, 
unless you have kept a dust mulch that 
has forced them to run a little deeper 
to get water. 

So if you send a big cultivator shovel 
down four or five inches close to the 
plants you will cut off these lateral roots 
and check the growth. Within a month 
after planting these lateral roots have 
met in the middle of the rows and before 
the season is over will pass clear over 
into the next row. These lateral] roots 
send roots straight down deep—some two 
or three feet. 

Maintain the dust mulch then with sur- 
face cultivator such as a gopher, a weed- 
er, a harrow, or a fine tooth cultivator 
run very shallow. Remember you are not 
plowing corn and potatoes now—you are 
cultivating. 

After every hard rain get into the field 
with the surface cultivator and break up 
the crust so the sun can’t bake it and 
injure the crop. The crust stops the cir- 
culation of air in the soil, which is nec- 
essary. It makes a complete ladder for 
the water to climb out on and you will 
lose water you are sure to need later. 

It is easier to kill weeds just as they 
sprout by a weeder or harrow that dis- 
turbs them than by cultivating them out 
after they have formed a root system. 

It takes from 200 to 230 pounds of 
water to make one pound of dry matter 
in potatoes,:and 270 pounds of water to 
make a pound of dry matter in corn. As 
potatoes (tubers) contain 79.41 per cent 
water and corn (grain) 10.9 per cent 
water you can figure what amount it 
takes to make a hundred bushel crop of 
each. 

But it requires a great deal more water 
than goes into the potatoes or corn, for 
the plants exhale lots of water during 
growth, and some is bound to escape by 
evaporation from the soil. As the roots 
come in contact with only a small per cent 
of the water in the soil it is necessary 
to save all that comes in an ordinary 
year, for there is great need at a time 
when rain is usually lacking. 
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Why Plants Wilt. 


If you cut a flower off and put it in 
s glass of water 


it keeps its head up 


pretty well for a long time. If you do 
not put it into water at once it wilts. 
Why? In the first place the plant takes 


up water and keeps stiff and erect. In 
the second place it wilts because it can 
get no water, and what is in the plant 
soon leaves through the stomata. That is, 
the water is pumped out by the dry air 
and with none to replace it, the plant 
wilts. Water is all that keeps tender 
plants or tender parts of trees from wilt- 


ing or collapsing. 
Force water through a hose and it has 
a tendency to straighten out. Cut off 


the water force and it collapses. This is 
exactly what happens when a plant fails 
to get enough water. 

Severed grass soon becomes good hay if 
it is handled right. Try this for a lesson 
in hay making. Cut a handful of clover 
and put it in the hot sun to dry. Put 
another handful in the shade where it 
can’t dry out so fast. In three hours 
see which is the best hay. Take the hand- 
ful of hay and twist it in your hands. 
In one case, the sun-dried hay will have 
brittle leaves and green, juicy stems, 
while the shade-cured hay will be more 
thoroughly cured and not be so brittle. 
It is the best hay and will keep best. 
Why? 

Well, the sun dries the 
crisp the first thing so they 
the water out of the stems. The shade- 
cured hay had a chance to stay green 
long enough to quite thoroughly pump 
the water from the stems through the 
leaves before they wilted. 

So if you want good hay don’t lay it 
out thin in a hot sun. Better soon rake 
it into loose windrows so the bulk of it 
will be shaded and the wind can go 
through. Any hay will keep if it is 
cured so you can’t wring any juice out 
of the stems when you twist a handful. 


* ¢ 
Your Job—_How Are You Doing It? 


After a great steamship had _ been 
wrecked, expert engineers made an in- 
vestigation to see what made the boiler 
explode. 

They found that when the boiler was 
made, some man had not headed his riv- 
ets down tight. Just that one little thing 
caused all the destraction of property 
and the lives of three men. 

Heading down the rivets. 

Seems a little thing to take a ham- 
mer and pound away on the head of a 
bit of iron for a life’s work, doesn’t it? 
Looking at it now, it seems to us that 
if we had been doing that work we 
would have sent the sledge ringing down 
on that bolt of metal ’till not the slight- 
est particle of water ever could have 
found its way into the fires. We would 
have done it right! 

But wait a bit. 

How was it this morning when father 


leaves to a 
can’t pump 


said: “Go down the lane, my boy, and 
shut the bar after the cows have gone 
out to the pasture.” Did you do it? 


It was a nice morning, one just fitted to 
make a fellow’s soul leap in his bosom. 
You took in great breaths of air as you 
went down through the field to the bars 
in the lane. lou sang a snatch of some 
song. The world was so beautiful. Off 
yonder on the knoll you caught sight of 
a flower. Old Jack was out there, too, 
digging out a grey gopher. It looked ex- 
citing! Would the old fellow get his 
game? 

Along in the middle of the afternoon 
something happened. A man came driv- 
ing some cows up the road. You brush- 
ed your hand across your eyes. Seemed 
to you that was old Molly at the head. 
And was not that Bess on behind? Those 
surely were father’s cows. Where did 
they come from? The neighbor told 


Train Your Colt 
in 8 Hours—Break Your 
Horse of Any Bad Habits 


by my simple method. I can teach Jey to break 
any colt in 8 hours thru my wonderful mail sys- 
tem, or break your horse 
of any bad habits, such as 
balking, kicking, shying, 
being afraid o * automo. 
biles; in fact, any habit can be 
cured by my method. 
Instructions complete and simple; 
—- in a short time with little 


$1, 200 to $3,000 a Year 


At Home or Traveling 

Several of my pupils are making big money 
givi exhibitions in different cities. Others 
train horses at home, making $15 to $25 a head. 
You ci can yA Ty 0 

have uate pupils 

Farmers, Professional | 
Breeders, Riding _ 8, “poamaters ote 

I have two co ne, ““How to Train a Oolt to 
Drive, and Break Horses of Bad Habite’’—the other, 

**How to Ride ond Trai the Saddle Horse; Different 
Gaite and Fancy 8 

Let me send you — Free Book on horses, and the 
opportunities open to you. Write today, now, while 
you think of it, for Free Book. Also tell me about 
your horse. as 


Don’t Hlave a Blind One 
VISIO 


An Absolute Cure for 
Moon Blindness 


_ SER mn 

(Opthalmia), Cataract 

and Conjunctivitis 
Shying horses all suf- 
fer from di eyes. 
“Visio” win convince any horse owner that it will 
@bsolutely cure defects of the eye, irrespective of 
the length of time the animal has been afflicted. 
No matter how many doctors have tried and failed 
use “VISIO” under our GUARANTEE to refun 
money if it does not cure. 

32.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price. 
VISIO Remedy Ass'n, 2476 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. 









. a. a. walk in ——— 




















THAT 


sPAVIN 


—or that Curb, Splint, Ringbone 
or other lameness with Ken ll's 
SpavinCure. Mr. Montgomery 
CSepenss of Richfield, N. J. 
this about 


in ¥ 
Kendall’s : 
“I have been using your Spavin Cure and 
have found it « sure cure for Spevins, 
aor Lame 


a, ness, ete. 


CUR 



















Let us send you other letters. Geta 
bottle of K li’s at once. You ma: 
sasttoeng Sup. Atyour ates 

a bottle. 6 for $5. Ask for*‘Treatise 


on the Horse”—Free, or write to 
Dr. B. 4. Kendall Co., 

Enosburg Falls, Vor- 
mont, U.8. A. 


INDIANA SILOS 


How tn se everywhere. Any user 
will fell you Vy! Indiana Size are 
bestand cheapest.”’ Let us 
bead os the Free book that solves 
nigh wy riced feed question— 
Hsia OFITS.”’ Our actories 
are located at Anderson, Ind. 
Moines, Iowa, and Kansas bity, 
Mo. Write for Silo Catalog Today. 
INDIANA SILO COMPANY 
318 Union Buliding, Anderson, Ind. 
H. CO. HARGROVE, Des Moines, Iowa, 
estern Sales Agent. 

















ADMIRAL 2-MAN PRESS 
Git SELF FEEDER & 





20% GUARANTEED 


We guarantee the Auto Fedan will 
bale your hay 20 per cent cheaper 
than any other press 

Auto-Fedan Hay Press Co., 
1501 W. 12th St., Kansas City, Me. 


~ 





WANTE Partner to invest from $5000 to $15000 
in a hog-feeding enterprise. I havea 





father they had come down the road and 





splendid equipment. a large investment, and long 
experience. J. Worthington, Quarantine, Mo. 
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had been in his field of grain. Trouble 
ahead now. 

And then—why, then you remembered 
the bars down in the lane! No doubt 
now as to how the trouble had all come 
about. A young man had missed doing 
his duty. 

Out here on the farm there are few 
boilers to blow up. No steamship will 
ever be scattered to the four winds of 
Heaven through the failure of some man 
to head down his rivets. All right; but 
before the sun goes down tonight there 
will be a chance for you to prove what is 
in your heart. 

Faithful or not? That is the question. 
What about the small things you are 
given to do day by day? Have you the 
patience to do them honestly, faithfully 
and the very best you can? 

Don’t find fault with the boiler-maker 
unless you head your rivets down tight! 

What became of the man that failed to 
give his bolts the one blow more that 
would have made his work right? Just 
as sure as you live, he never got up to 
the place of master anywhere! That is 
not the way the world rewards shirks. 
It is the man that pounds and pounds 
and pounds away, through the dark, 
and through the light, no matter how tired 
he is or how sore his hands are, that wins 
the prizes. Stick to your job til its 


done right!—£. L. Vincent. 





The Cost of Living—Ellen H. Rich- 
ards. Written by a woman who is fore- 
most in improving home life and regu- 
lating cost of living. She says: “To- 
day everything is reduced to money basis 
in production: why not be as exact in 
our modes of cooking and living? Hotels 
and boarding houses are better managed 
than our own homes. Why? Then 
answers the question, discusses relation 
of home and school, parents responsibil- 
ity to children; shall we own our home 
or rent it? How much of our income 
shall we snend for food, how much for 
clothes, how much for shelter? Do we 
keep household accounts? House archi- 
tecture is fifty years behind shop build- 
ing and factory construction. The needs 
of the family should be carefully set 
down and the plan of the house made out 
before it is rented or built. The re- 
quirements of a sanitary house. An ex- 
cellent book for the home maker. 125 
pages. Cloth covers. $1. 

The Cost of Food—Ellen H. Richards. 
Dealing with food for the infant, the 
school child, the active youth, the youth 
at college, food for the middle aged and 
the old. General principles governing 
dietaries. The usual run of papers in 
cooking magazines is good, giving much 
needed intormation, useful advice and 
timely facts, but the average paper on 
economy in feeding a household is mis- 
leading and often sadly inaccurate. You 
can’t feed a family of five on twenty- 
five cents a day. Advocates use of sim- 
ple food well cooked and served. Tells 
how to make out a well balanced diet- 
ary. 150 pages. Cloth. $1. 

The Practical Country Gentleman— 
Parkinson. For laying out a new, or 
rebuilding an old farmstead this book 
contains many topics of use. The water 
question is given prominence as the farm 
should have pure fresh water, and lots 
of it. Buildings, stock, feeds and feed- 
ing, crops, fertilizers, winter work, 
specialties are all treated in a concise 
manner. $1.25. 

*. The Outlook to Nature—L. H. Bailey. 
‘One of the Rural Outlook Series and con- 
tains lectures given by Mr. Bailey in Bos- 
ton. The thoughts and insniration one 
gets from a reading of this book cannot 
help but uplift the ideas of the farm 
folk and help them realize that they hold 
an important position in the life of our 
country. It will also help them fill that 
position. Good reading for the long 
winter evenings and an excellent addi- 
tion to any library. It is for the mind 
and not a treatise on farm work. $1.25. 
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EXTRA quality of materials and workmanship we 
uild into Firestone tires increases their manufactur- . 
ing cost considerably above the ordinary kind. Yet 
it adds only a trifle to the selling price of each individual 
tire and pays you back this difference many times multi- 
plied in extra miles of service. 


Firestone 
TIRES 


Gibe Most Miles Per Dollar 








THE FIRESTONE TIRE & 


“America’s Largest Exclusibe Tire and Rim Makers.” 


Sold everywhere. 


Tires look pretty much alike—but you get an extra amount 
of service and mileage for each and every dollar you invest 
in the Firestone. 


Write today for our “‘Tire Booklet.’’ 


RUBBER CO. 


AKRON, OHIO 
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GRINNELL COLLEGE 


is the oldest college west of 








CHICAGO HALL 


tional efficiency. 


needs, 


professions. 


mer in view. 


to the farmer boy. 
velopment is making the farmer a business 
man and a citizen of the world. He comes 
in touch with the larger world in all his 
work; hence, he is seeking general and 
special education for his children as never 
before. Grinnell in arranging its groups of 
study has had the special needs of the far. 


Grinnell the Mississippi. It is recog- 


nized the country over as a 
college of the highest grade. It has always 
maintained a national standard of educa- 


It aims to prepare young 


people for practical work in life. It assists 
students to select courses suited to their 


Grinnell offers exceptional opportunities 
to students who want a general education; 
an education suited to business, public life, 
intelligent citizenship; an education to pre- 
pare for the law, medicine, the ministry, or 
for engineering and the various technical 


Grinnell has always made a strong appeal 


Present-day social de- 


Grinneli wants to tell you about its work. 

Write, tell us your wishes, and full infor- 
mation will be promptly forwarded. Address 
letters to the president. Dept. is, 


J. H. T. MAIN, Grinnell, lowa. 
Fall Term opens September 13th. 


Additional Departments—Grinnell Academy and the Grinnell Scheol of Music. 

















Makes Hogs Thrive 


FREE CAN TO PROVE IT 


We want to send every stockman and farmer a free 8 oz. 
can of the celebrated Silver Live Stock Powder. When 
the can arrives 
Silver Live S 
Weigh before using and after can is finished—note how 
this great medicinal tonic puts on flesh quickly—how thrifty 
the hog acts—how its appetite and digestion improve, 
Silver Live Stock Powder is a positive preventive and 
remedy for all diseases of domestic animals and fowls, 
but do not take our word for it—try before you buy. 

We are the originators and most extensive breeders of the 

0. I. C, Hogs—two of which weighed 2806 lbs.—andin 47 

years’ experience have never lost a single hog by cholera 

or other contagious disease—an unparalleled record. 
Send us your name for description of the O. I. C.’s and free 
sample can of the Silver Live Stock Powder. Write today and 
we will mail you our free book, ‘“The Hog from Birth to Sale. 


THE L. B. SILVER CO. 


tock Powder and watch results. 














separate your hogs. Clive one hog 


1460 Citizens Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 
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As They As “Save-the-Horse’ 
Sometimes Are Can Make Them 








A Square Deal for the Horse. 

A movement has been started, which 
promises to become nation-wide in its 
scope, of “a square deal for the horse.” 
The originator of this crusade is a wo- 
man, Miss M. Cora Dow, of Cincinnati. 
Miss Dow is the proprietor of a chain of 
drug stores in this Ohio city and uses 
several horses in her extensive business. 
Three. years ago she conceived the idea 
of giving every horse in her service a 
vacation of two weeks in the country 
where the. animal could rest and recup- 
erate in pastures green. The plan 
seemed to work so well with her own 
horses that she sent a letter the next year 
to all the leading business firms in Cin- 
cinnati urging a similar vacation for the 
horses in their service. The idea met 
with prompt approval and was taken up 
not only by the local merchants but even 
by certain officials of the government, 
who, having learned of it, ordered that 
thereafter each horse in the service of 
“Uncle Sam” be given a 30 day “leave 
of absence” to be spent at pasture with- 
out labor of any kind. 

Encouraged by the ready acceptance of 
her idea, Miss Dow sent a circular letter 
to about 900 firms in Cincinnati with 
which the Dow stores do. business urg- 
ing them to print on some part of their 
advertising matter the following slogan: 


A SQUARE DEAL FOR THE HORSE. 
We believe every horse de- 
serves three ample meals 
daily; water frequently, 
proper shoes; a blanket in 
cold weather, two weeks’ va- 
cation annually. 

THROW AWAY THE WHIP. 


Several’ hundred firms speedily re- 
sponded to the request and “the square 
deal for the horse” became quite a 
“household. phrase” in this Ohio city, 
where “horse vacations” had already be- 
come rather the rule than the exception. 

This year Miss Dow has widened her 
field '6f action still farther and has sent 
a letter to 2.500 of the leading corpora- 
tions throughout the country asking that 
they give publicity to this appeal. A 
remarkably large percentage of those ad- 
dressed have responded favorably and 
Miss Dow feels confident that at least 50 
million appeals for the horse will be given 
publicity :this year. 

In addition to following the example 
set by the Dow stores in printing this 
slogan upon their letter heads and adver- 
tising matter, a large number of firms 
are oirculating literature which exploits 
the’ kind treatment of the horse. This 
literature is sent out by Miss Dow 
through the medium of the Ohio Humane 
Society. The firms using it wrap one 
in eath package of merchandise sent out. 
It .isv one of the most effective bits of 
humane work that has ever been ac- 
complished. 

As a part of the general crusade start- 
ed by Miss Dow large posters are being 
put up in conspicuous places where team- 
sters, farmers, and the public generally 
will’ see them. They bear at the top 
the-pjcture of four horses’ heads _ to- 
gether with the catch words in large 
type “Please be kind to us. We work 
hard for you.” 

? ¢ 


The Calf in Fly-Time. 

It is a cruel practice to subject calves 
to the hot sun and the torments of flies 
during hot weather; yet it is a very com- 
mon thing to see calves tied out in the 
hot sun all day long and where they 
just have to pant to get their breath. A 
combination of the heat with the fly 
nests is sufficient to cause any animal not 
to do well, and often they cannot even 
hold their own. 

If the calves are to be tied out during 
the day some shade should be provided. 








 Seemmmmaty 

If there is no means of getting a shaded 
place, they should be kept in the-barn at 
least during the hottest part of the day. 

Grass is excellent feed for them, it 
is true, but unless there is some means 
of protecting them from the sun and flies 
it should be cut and given to them in the 
barn. Fresh, coo] water is another thing 
that a calf relishes during hot weather. 
They get thirsty on hot days the same as 
we do, and need water in addition to the 
skim-milk ratiop. When they are tied, a 
pailful or two of water may be given 
to them daily and it will do them lots of 

good. 

A great deal can be done to prevent 
the suffering from flies by spraying them 
with the same mixture used on the milch 
cows. I wm afraid that cows are more 
often sprayed to facilitate’ the’ milking 
and to meke it easier for the milker, than 
it is for the cow's sake and to keep up 
the milk yield. The suffering. of the 
calf when it is fighting the flies does not 
so greatly inconvenience us as the milch 
cow does, and spraying is very often ne- 

glected. 

A mixture of three parts of crnde oil 
to one part of crude carbolic acid, ap- 
plied with an ordinary spray pump, is 
effective. 

The odor and taste of this mixture is 
distasteful to flies and although a few 
may land on the back, they will do 'i:tle 
biting, and cause no annoyance. It is 
cheap stuff and stock will do enough bet- 
ter to pay for it many times over. It 
should be applied once or twice a day 
as needed. 

When calves are kept in the barn, the 
stalls should be kept clean, as otherwise 
they make a favorable breeding place for 
flies. An application of lime will keep 
the stall pure and sweet, and also act 
as a preventative of fly breeding. Fly 
time, with the accompanying hot weather, 
is a critical time in calf raising, and 
steps should be taken to prevent the harm- 
ful effects resulting from the unfavorable 
conditions.—Lynford J. Haynes. 


oe > ¢ 
In Hot Weather. 

Be sure to have clean stalls and well 
ventilated stables now that the horses 
are doing their hardest work. Water 
them in the morning before they have 
their grain and plan to have a place 
outside where they may caol off a little 
after coming from the field, then lead 
to water and allow them to drink about 
one-half as much as they want. It takes 
too much time to allow a horse to get 
perfectly cool before watering him but 
by this plan the food does not “wash 
off,” before it has time to digest. 

The best method of standing off 
drouth in corn is constant cultivation 
and dust mulch. Tickle the top of the 
ground, cultivate shallow. Shovel cul- 
tivators are the best weed destroyers. 
They stir the ground better in tending 
the crop, but there is nothing better than 
a disc for preparing a crop and working 
up the fall plowing. 

The worst weed here in eastern IIli- 
nois is the summer grass which will 
form a scd right in the corn hill and 
if the season is right for it it will cover 
the whole field thick as hair, 500 spears 
coming where would appear one rag 
weed or burr. If because of a rainy 
season it gets ahead of you it cannot 
be exterminated. Nothing but the hoe 
will take it out of the hill.—/. G. Cooper, | os09 
Wal Co., Til. 
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I consider that of all the farm papers 
that come to my hand Successful Farm- 
ing is the very best by a large margin, 
with only one exception, I would like 
more space given to poultry.—Thos. J. 
Kelly, Alleghany Co., Pa 















MR. M. F. TRACY, OF FONTANELLO, IOWA 
UNDER DATE OF MAY 1, 1911, SAYS;~—"I USED 
‘SAVE-THE-HORSH’ SOMB TWO YEARS AGO 
AND WOULD NOT ay: $100 FOR WHAT I8 
LEFT IN oe IF | COULD NOT GET AN- 
OTHER BOTTL 

B. VAN DER MEER, Flour, Feed, Coal & Wood. 
506 West 108d St., Chi o, Ills., Feb. 27, 1911, 
Troy Chemical Co. Binghamton, N. ¥Y.—Enclosed 8 for 
bottle: of “Save The Horse.” Had good success. It cured 
a bone spavin that had been blistered twice and fired. It 
cured side bone and two splints on aes horses. 
Please advise what to do with this case etc. 

B. VAN DER MEER, 

“Save-The-Horse” neither burns nor freezes; neither 
is it blistering poison. Itis the most powerful humane 
and safest remedy known to veterinary science ana 
practice. Imitated and counterfeited more than any 
preparation ever made. Could you have stronger evi- 
dence of its supreme success! 

Time counts at this season. Send today for a bottle, 
or if in doubt, write us. Describe r case. 

Expert Veterinary “Kdvice_FREE 

te for copy ofour signed legally binding 

contract. It will convince. Also klet on 

all lameness and Letters froin Bankers, 

Business Men and Farmers the World over 

on every kiud of case. 15 YEARS’ SUCCESS. 
Contract 









This isa binding CONTRACT and protects purchaser 
absolutely in treating and curing any case of Bene and 
Bug Spavin, Thoroughpin, Ring-bone, (except low), 
Curb, Splint, Capped oo ane Ss Shoeboll, Injured 
Tendons and all Lamen scar or loss of hair. 
Horse = usual. 35. Pry at all druggists and dealers, 


TROY CHEMICAL CO. 36 Com’l Ave., Binghamton, N. 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 












NEGLECT 
Will Ruin 


Your Horse 
Send today 
for only 
MAN 





PACKAGE 


vi cure any case or 





MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY oo. "118 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa 


NEWTON'S HEAVE 





DISTEMPER 
“AND INDIGESTION CURE 
The Genterd Veterinary Remedy. pe 
‘ 21 years sale. Send for 

megan 5 
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, stay sound 





The first or second $1.00 can cures Heaves. The third 
can is guaranteed to cure or money refunded. 
$1.00 per can at dealers, or express prepaid. 


THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo, Ohio 


Seldom See 









a big knee like this, but your horse may 
have a pane or bruise on his 
Hock, Stifie, Knee or Throat. 







per bottl 
Bm pet instructionsand Book 8 E 
A RBINE, JR., liniment for mankind. Re- 
moves wae a} Swelling Balsrced G 
Soitce. Wy Bruises, Varicose Veins, Vari 
Id Sores, lays Pain. Price $1 and $2 a bottle 
druggists or delivered. Manufactured only by 


W.F. YOUNG, P.D.F., 95 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


The advertisers in Successful Farm- 
img are worthy of your confidence. 
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The Plague of Flies. 

‘It is as if a Moses had vented his 
wrath upon us and called upon God 
to send us a plague of flies. They pes- 
ter man and beast, they bite, they tickle, 
they wipe their dirty feet upon our vic- 
tuals and they bring disease germs from 
the sick room and pesthouse to our 
homes. 

The fly is a bad one from start to 
finish. It is hatched in filth, revels in 
filth, yet hesitates not to enter the clean, 
refined homes of the very elect and con- 
taminate the pure and wholesome. 

You can raise flies for nothing. You 
don’t have to breed them, don’t have to 
take care of them. They will house 
themselves and feed themselves—but you 
pay the bill every time. Think not? 

It’s just this way: Flies are hatched 
in manure. They are the wriggling mag- 
gots you see. As maggots they soon 
make waste the valuable fertilizer. But 
if they remained as maggots it wouldn’t 
be so bad. When transformed into flies 
they begin their real mischief. The bit- 
ing flies pester stock more than you have 
any idea. How it hurts to have just one 
fly bite you on the back where sweat 
has pasted your shirt tight to the skin! 
But the horses and cattle are bitten by 
hundreds of flies every day. 

Don’t cut the horse with a whip or 
lash him with your tongue if he halts 
in his work to turn and knock a fly off 
his side or rump. You'd do the same. 
“But the clumsy beast stepped on a hill 
ot corn and made me dig out another 
with the shovel”—or ““When a hoss stops 
it makes the sickle clog and I have to 
back up to get a new start. I want ’em 
to keep movin’.” Sure, but the horse is 
interested in the pain inflicted by the fly. 
He doesn’t care a snap about the corn 
or the clover he’s working in. 

Bitten to a frenzy the cows wade out 
into the slough to keep the flies off 
their legs. And as they stand there and 
chew their cuds they swash their tails 
in the mud and water and smear their 
sides‘ and backs quite liberally. 

Tired with a long day afield you sit 
cown to milk. You find the cows so be- 
smeared with mud that it takes a long 
time to clean them before milking. Let 
them go? Oh, no,-that’s not the way to 
produce wholesome ‘milk. And you find 
ere you have sat there half a minute 
that the tail is the business end of the 
cow during fly time. She bats-you right 
and left. She wiggles and squirms, steps 
and side-steps as the torturing flies bore 
for her life blood. . 

It’s up to you to stop this thing in 
the field for the work horse and in the 
barn for the cow. Every hill of corn 
stepped on or plowed out is a dead loss. 
How much? Don't know. Every sec- 
ond lost in the little halts to knock flies 





off is lost forever—and moments have 
value. Maybe the pain suffered doesn’t 
interest you, nut the money loss does. 
The remedy? Several: Horse blankets 
will keep the flies off—and sweat tne 
life out of the horse. Fly nets will -help 
some—but they are heavy, hot, and catch 
on everything in passing. Besides, a 
string may get under the collar or har- 
ness and cause sores. A good fly repel- 
lant has to be applied every day and 
costs something. But I am convinced 
that the latter is the best and cheapest. 
There are windy days when files don’t 
bother much. It dcesn’t need to be ap- 
plied then. I like to strip my harness 
down to as few straps as possible dur- 
ing the summer. Then I spray. the fly 
repellant on in the morning with an at- 
omizer and the team walks along steadily 


and quietly. They do better work and 
more of it. I save time and keep good 
natured. 


As for cows, I spray a little on their 
backs and sides in the morning before 
milking and the flies soon leave them. 
And I keep the stable darkened with 
gunny sacks so the cows gladly come in 
to be milked. That keeps flies off pretty 
well during milking withet any dope. 
But a cow fighting flies all day can’t eat 
enough to make a big yield of milk. So 
I figure that a fly repellant saves money. 

I used to make my own dope but soon 
found it difficult to get the ingredients, 
difficult to cook up the mess and prepare 
it so I figured it was cheaper to buy it 
already mixed. 

By ail means keep the manure piles 
cleaned up.and prevent the hatching of 
flies —S.: Alonzo Winnebago Co., Ill. 
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The Horses’ Noon Hour. 

The noon hour being the period imme- 
diately following a strenuous ha!f day in 
the fields, and just preceding another hot 
and heavy one in the afternoon, it is of 
vast importance that we strive to make 
this hcur as comfortable for the horses 
as possible. Remove the hot, sweaty har- 
ness immediately after unhitching for 
dinner. Horses cannot rest with the har- 
ness on, neither can they eat comfortably 
and besides they are liable to break them 
or get all tang'ed up in them while fight- 
ing flies or ly:»g down to roll. 

Unless th: teams are extremely hot, 
a cooling draught of fresh water should 
be given at once upon unhitching, one 
being careful that the animals do not 
overgorge themselves by drinking too fast 
or too much. Dash some cool water on 
the shoulders and necks to wash away 
dust and dirt, cool the skin, and help 
solidify the flesh, thus adding comfort to 
the animals and guarding against sore 
necks and shoulders. 


Don’t torture the already weary horses 
by placing them in a sweltering. stall 
while they eat their noon-tide meal. Tie 
them under some inviting shade formed 
by a tree or old, open shed, where -the 
breeze will reach them freely; arrange 
troughs or boxes to feed in. Indeed, one 
had better tie them out right. in .the 
glaring sun than in a close stifling barn 
or closed stall of any kind. The breeze 
thus secured will more than counterbal- 
ance the effect of being in the shade: with 
little or no air supply. 7 ae 

Before returning to the fields, curry 
and brush those briny looking spots ,from 
the hair, where the sweat has collected 
around and underneath the harness: and 
dried. This not only contributes: to’ the 
comfort of the animals at that time,. but 
tends to prevent the skin from becoming 
scalded, and the hair dropping out: later 
on. It also removes the danger of: sore 
necks and shoulders, which are‘ frequent- 
ly the result of this dirt and grime 
working into and irritating the ‘skin’ till 
a break is formed in it. Brushing the 
collars before harnessing is another -im- 
portant item that should receive the most 
careful attention at this period, andthe 
accumulated filth is so easily removed if 
one will do it while the collars are still 
damp with sweat.—M. Coverdell, Worth 
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Scours in Calves. 

This complaint is often more prevalent 
in the month of August than earlier. I 
find several useful remedies in our. much 
valued and useful Successful ' Farming, 
but still adhere to my old time remedy. 

Boil a quart of dry flour ‘in a’ cloth 
tied tightly, for three hours, then grated 
up and dissolved in the calves’ milk; for 
all calves afflicted with this malady 
should be weaned and taught to drink 
from a pail. The troublesome complaint 
is cured by two or three drinks of. this 
boiled flour—a remedy as old as this 
country. 

When generally attacking .calves_ it 
proceeds from milk given that is kept 
too many hours before feeding. If calves 
are weaned, no milk beyond twelve hours 
old should be used.—A. V. O.,. Wash. 
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Have you forgotten what a tired feel- 
ing you used to have in hot weather 
when you were a boy? Then have pity 
on your own boys. They are growing, 
— | need a bit of rest now and then, 
and for pity’s sake don’t put them into 
a big haymow alone and expect them to 
take care of great forkfuls of hay as 
they come from the wagon. More boys 
are made sick that way than in any other 





in haying time. 








Mack's $1,009 Spavin Remedy. 
Is Guaranteed Under $1,000 Bond “S 


to quickly and permanently relieve the very 
worst case of Bone or Bog Spavin, Ringbone, 





Thoroughpin, Curb, Capped Hock, Shoe Boil, 
Socune Knee, Lacerated and Ruptured Tendons, Sweeny 

1 other forms of lameness affecting a horse 
powerful remedy that goes right to the bottom of the trouble and 
quickly restores natural conditions of the bones, muscles and 
tendons, cures the lameness in just a few days to stay cured and 
Contains nothing that can 
injure the horse and heals without leaving scar, blemish or loss of 
hair. We positively guarantee every bottle of Mack’s $1,000 Spavin 
Remedy, if it fails, you get back every cent you paid for it as 


and a 


the animal may be worked as usual. 


stated in our $1,000 Warranty Bond. 


$1,000 Warranty Bond 


Write for sample of this bond and our book “Horse Sense," 
will obtain Mack’s $1,000 


Mailed free upon request. Your 


for you if you ask him. Price $5.00 per bottle. 
he refuses, remit $5.00 to us and we will forward by rrepaid express. 


MeKallor Drug Co., distributors Binghamton, Nl. Y. 





safely, surely, and quickly. 


Help Him Up—He Will Pay You Well 
$1000 Bond Insures You Against Loss 


You are losing money every day that a horse is lame. 













Not only the cost of his feed, 
interest on the money he is worth etc.,—but also your own time and what he might be 
doing. Many a good horse, temporarily lame, is sold for almost nothing because'the owner 
does not know how to go about getting rid of the lameness. Don’t let your horse 
- guffer—don’t sell him fora few dollars —ask us to tell you how to remove the lameness 


Fill out the Diagnosis Coupon below and send. it to 
us and we will tell you what is the form of the trouble and how to cure it, 








It’s a 


FREE to me. 


or lameness?......... 


| Age of horse about... 0.2000 ccesccsecce- ce te 


FREE DIAGNOSIS COUPON 


McKallor Drug Company, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Please advise me just how to treat my horse. 


(U) . 


This advice to be entirely 


He has been lame for (how long).......sseseese+++ 


s000.00000000 00 Where is the swelling 


Was animal injured or did 
lameness come from natural CAUSE? .... 6. -ccccee ce cee ceceecccwcewees teeeee 


Peet DRinees a6 Gi, B.TD. Wis000- 00.0000 06000006 6005 0000 65000008 60-06606606 000008 
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Observations in Herd Building. 


The systematic improvement of com- 
mon herds and flocks by the continued 
use of pure-bred sires requires skill and 
judgment. Some men are inclined to 
think that the best qualities of the many 
breeds may be readily combined in the 
making of a perfect animal. Such a be- 
lief, if acted upon, always leads to dis- 
appointing results. Some of the best 
qualities must be sacrificed in the attain- 
ment of others. Some breeds may be 
greatly improved for certain specific pur- 
poses and a temporary advantage gained 
by the mingling of blood, but if the im- 
provement is made permanent, certain 
tixed rules of breeding must be observed 
in the mating; for instance, there should 
be affinity or harmony of qualities be- 
tween the breeds that are crossed. 

In selecting a suitable sire for crossing 
with a herd of dairy cows we should study 
the limitations of temperament. A close 
study of temperament shows that we can- 
not successfully combine a strong beef 
temperament and a strong dairy tempera- 
ment in a single animal. They are di- 
ametrically opposed to each other. We 
must strive to enlarge the stream of tem- 
perament, rather than diffuse it in va- 
rious directions or dissipate it. We must 
select animals that possess an affinity of 
qualities—an agreeing prepotency. 

Actual experiments and common _re- 
sults prove that we cannot unite in one 
animal a powerful prepotency toward a 
large flow of milk deficient in butter- 
lat possessed by the Holstein cattle with 
the equally powerful prepotency toward 
a smaller ow of rich milk possessed by 
the Jersey. Such opposite tendencies 
seldom “nick” well together for the im- 
provement of either breed. An Ayrshire 
male may be advantageously crossed with 
the cows of either breed, because he pos- 
sesses a less rigid prepotency in the one 
direction than the Holstein and Jersey 
males. This is not theory on the part 
of the writer, but the result of actual ex- 
rerience gained in crossing a herd of 
grade Ilolstcin and Jersey cows with an 
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Ayrshire male and then continuing to use 
Ayrshire males’ with the resulting 
progeny. Guernsey males seem to “nick” 
well with Holstein and Ayrshire cows, 
as well as the common herds of the coun- 


try. Many of the best herds in this part 
of the country have been improved by 
the continued use of Guernsey sires. 


It is not my purpose to advocate cross- 
breeding, unless the good work is kept 
up until the herds or flocks are prac- 
tically pure breds, but to show that better 
results will be obtained if we use judg- 
ment in selecting our first sires and se- 
lect those that will “nick” well with our 
present herds or flocks. 


cross-bred males 


In some instances 
have proven wonderfully good breeders, 
but we always find that the reason of 


their success is the close relationship be- 
tween the two breeds as to subsequent 
development. 

The crossing of animals and the admix- 
ture of blood of animals from established 
breeds does not imbue the resulting ani- 
mals with the power of reproducing them- 
selves uniformly. Cross-breeding destroys 


their prepotency and breaks it up into 
many intergers, consequently their 
progeny present various characters. In 


cross-breeding horses great extremes sel- 
dom “nick” well together. If we mate a 
trotting bred mare with a large draft stal- 
lion we are apt to draw a blank, while 


either a trotting bred mare or a draft 
mare usually brings a fairly good colt 


if mated with a coach stallion. In sheep- 
breeding a fine wool may be improved by 
a cross with a breed possessing a similar 
quality in a higher degree. 

Southdowns and the fine wool breeds 
may be combined without doing violence 
to any established rule of breeding. In 
such cases the fineness of the fleece may 
be decreased, the quantity increased and 
improvement made in the form of the 
animal and the quality of the flesh. This 
same harmony of qualities or affinity 
which I claim should be the basis of all 
cross-breeding, exists between the various 
breeds of long wool sheep. In many in- 





stances these breeds may be successfully 
crossed to attain some desired improve- 
ment. Long wooled sheep and fine-wooled 
sheep cannot successfully be cross-bred 
with reference to the improvement of 
the farm flock. 

A cross between a Southdown and a 
Cotswold will usually improve the wool 
and carcass of the immediate offspring. 
The object of the cross should be fixed, 
for the careless mixing of the breeds is 
very injudicious. If we desire an en- 
larged carcass, with a view of producing 
mutton and are willing to sacrifice to 
that end in the quality of the wool, it 
may be profitable to introduce the blood 
of the larger breeds, or if a heavier fleece 
is the object it may be profitable to 
breed the opnosite. 

We cannot by any system of breeding 


unite the fineness and delicacy of the 
Saxon’s wool with the length and fiber 


of the Merino and the fleece dimensions 
of the Cotswold. Policy as well as taste, 
dictates that we avoid a careless mingling 
of the breeds. It is far better to give our 
herds and flocks a distinctive character.— 
V. Milton Kelly. 
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Stop the Leaks. 

If there should be a hole in the bot- 
tom of your milk pail through which one- 
fourth of the milk would leak out, what 
would you do? Stop it, wouldn’t you? 
Why, then, let other leaks continue to 
rob you just as much or more? Because 
you don’t happen to see them plainly is 
no reason for failing to search them out 
and stop them. 

There may be a leak in the way you 
feed. You may not be giving enough 
feed. If so, that is as bad as a leak. You 
may be milking a cow that never did pay 
for her keep and never will. That is a 
very common sort of leak. 

Why does any dairyman permit these 
and other leaks? He surely doesn’t want 
to lose money in the business. It comes 
from want of thought, doesn’t it? How 
much do you think about the best ways 
to improve your dairy income? Are you 
interested enough to think about it when 
you wake up in the night and can’t sleep? 
It is best to sleep when necessary, but 
if I couldn’t I would put in the time with 
thinking about how to improve the busi- 
ness. Many a good idea comes into the 
receptive mind during the dark watches 
of the night.—Wm. H. Underwood. 
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THE ‘‘OLD’’ WAY 


Sele Manufacturers 
and Patentees, 


ness. 
competitors. 


Standard Separator Company, 


NOTHING LIKE IT has ever before been in- 
ented. One size machine for any size dairy. 
The drudgery of dairying now a thing of the past. 


IT SEPARATES THE MILK perfectly — 
faster than ten men can milk it. 


START THE SEPARATOR when the milking 
begins and it being both automatic and continuous 
in its operation, when the farmer is through milking 
he is through skimming. 


SPEED OF BOWL brought up in 15 seconds and 
will run for hours without the slightest variation or 
attention. 


IT IS DESTINED to revolutionize the dairy busi- 
We are at least FIVE YEARS ahead of all 
Write for catalog “E” and prices. 


MORTON DECKER, President 


AUTOMATIC CREAM SEPARATOR 


Crankless and Gearless 





THE “NEW” WAY 





Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 




















LOW BUTTER PRICES 





lake the Best Separator 


of Still Greater Importance 


There could be no greater mistake on the 
part of the intelligent dairy farmer than to 
put off the purchase of a cream separator this 
year because cream and butter prices are un- 
fortunately lower than they have been for 


several years past. 


Nor could there be any greater mistake 
than to be tempted to buy an inferior separ- 
ator at a trifle less first cost on this account. 

There may be money in dairying when 
prices are high with a second or third grade 
separator or even without any at all. 

But when prices are low the use of a 
DE LAVAL separator, with its greater sav- 
ing and more economical operation than any 
other, usually marks the dividing line between 
profit and loss in dairy farming. 

There is still money in dairying with ea 
DE LAVAL separator, but the chances are 
that there is very little without one. 


Moreover, you don’t have to pay cash 
down for a DE LAVAL separator, if itmay 
be inconvenient to do so. 
on such liberal terms that it will actually 
pay for itself from its savings, even at 


You can buy one 


present dairy prices. 


With butter prices as they are there 
never was greater need to buya DE LAVAL 
separator, nor stronger reason not to buy an 
inferior separator or to get along without any. 


You need not be in doubt about it. 
Just arrange with the nearest DE LAVAL 
agent to see and try a DE LAVAL machine 
for yourself. Do this if you already have an- 
other kind, and try any other kind at the same 
time if the maker or agent will let you do so. 

If there ie no De Laval agent near you 
write us direct for any information you de- 
sire, and with the height of the dairy season at 
hand by all means don’t delay prompt action. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


165-167 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


173-177 WILLIAM STREET 
MONTREAL 


29 E. MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO 


14 & 16 PRINCESS STREET 
WINNIPEG 


DRUMM & SACRAMENTO STS. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


1016 WESTERN AVENUE 
SEATTLE 





A Farm Electric Lighting Plant. 

There is an increasing interest in elec- 
tric lighting on the farm in these days. 
The rapidly improving gas engines has 
made its use’ more genera] during the last 


f years, and these engines furnish 
ideal power for electric lighting in farm 
buildings. 


I have recently inspected several of 
these farm lighting plants and they are 
giving excellent satisfaction. It makes 
little difference what the style and size 
of ‘gas engine may be already in use 
on the farm for it can be utilized. Of 
eourse, if a special engine is purchased 
for the purpose of running the dynamo 
alone two or three horse power is suf- 
ficient. 

In nearly every instance to my know- 
ledge a more powerful engine was already 
installed on the farm for grinding feed, 
shelling corn, cutting fodder and operat- 
ing the cream separator. The battery is 
charged while other work is being done in 
the morning and it is seldom necessary 
to run the dynamo when the lights are 
turned on in the evening. 

When convenient the dynamo is placed 
in the engine room and connected to the 
engine direct. Otherwise a line shaft 
pulley connection is made, whichever is 
handiest. Some have the storage battery 
and switchboard in the same, room, or 
the battery may be placed in the cellar 
of the house. The dynamos used for farm 
lighting deliver current at a low pressure 
and there is absolutely no danger from 
any injurious shock in handling. 

The plant that I have just inspected 
has a 35-light equipment. The storage 
battery is made up of the required num- 
ber of glass jars in which are suspended 
prepared lead battery plates. The jars 
are filled with a weak solution of sul- 
phuric acid ealled electrolyte. Each jar 
and plate composes a cell. These cells 
are placed on trays usually in two tiers 
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on shelves convenient for inspection and 
preferably near the switchboard. 

The entire equipment of material will 
cost from $175 to $400, according to size 
and capacity. The farmer can put up the 
wiring himself, if he is of a mechan- 
ical turn of mind. It costs more to con- 
ceal the wires in the partitions and be- 
tween floors in the house, but makes a 
better job. A quicker and easier plan is 
to run the wires along the walls and ceil- 
ing and cover with molding. 

When writing to the manufacturer for 
an equipment, such as are advertised in 
the farm papers, send a rough plan or 
sketch of your buildings and indicate 
where lights are needed. When you re- 
ceive the outfit there will be included 
full plans and specifications, how to make 
all wire connections, install and connect 
switches, etc., and the job will greatly 
interest and instruct the farmer’s boys 
who help equip the plant. 

The wiring is the principle job and it 
must be perfect and thoroughly insulated 
from the dynamo to each individual lamp 
in the complete circuit. The farmer boys 
who have studied electricity a little in 
school will understand how to handle 
the wires, especially after reading the 
instructions and studying the diagrams. 

Lamps and ornamental equipment in 
the house may be as cheap or expensive 
as desired. But the Tungsten incandes- 
cent lamp is now the latest and best for 
satisfactory and economical lights in farm 
houses. The reason is that it takes a 
considerable less amount of electric en- 
ergy to produce a light of greater candle 
power, and the light is of a pure white 
brilliancy. The Tungsten lamp will 
wear longer than the old style lamp and 
is less sensitive to the variations of elec- 
tric pressure. 

Electric lights in the barn are more 
convenient and safer and light may he 
had whenever and wherever it is wanted, 





and in a hurry, too. No lanterns and 
matches are allowed with their constant 
danger of starting a fire somewhere. Evy- 
ery building on the farm and each room 
in the house may be fully lighted, all at 
one time, when necessary, at less cost 
than the old-fashioned way of kerosene 
lamp lighting. 

_ When the cream is being separated 
in the morning the switch is turned on 
and the dynamo charges the battery. It 
automatically switches off when the bat- 
tery is fully charged. If there is much 
use for lights in the evening, especially 
in the winter, the dynamo may be run 
when the cream is separated at night. 
If you have company and the battery 
shows signs of being exhausted, the en- 
gine may be started up in the evening 
and the lights run awhile direct from the 
dynamo. 

In the barn and cow stable there should 
be lights to illumine the way all around 
while doing chores. A single light in the 
hay mow is sufficient, with a switch on the 
floor near the ladder or stairs. Several 
lights are needed in front of and behind 
the cows. Wiring and switches should 
provide for turning on and off severaf 
lights at once from some convenient 
point. There should be one light over 
the driyeway into the road and one at 
one or more points to enable one to see 
to walk or drive around the yard and 
house on the darkest nights. 

The dynamo and storage battery is easy 
to care for and does not get out of order 
with proper handling. The electrolyte 
in time will need adding thereto with dis+ 
tilled water. By means of a hydftomete 
the specific gravity may be obtaifed oc 
casionally and more electrolyte added 
As stated before, this is diluted sul 
phuric acid and easily secured at th 
drug store. Full instructions accompany, 
the outfit and show just how to look 











after every detail after installation. 

In: the:farm house such an electric light 
equipment is valuable for other pur- 
poses. The washing machine, clothes 
wringer, sewing machine, vacuum clean- 
er, flat iron and fan, and even light cook- 
ing, may be utilized to advantage. and es- 
pecially in warm weather. 

There is a growing demand for such 
lighting plants, especially on dairy farms, 
and manufacturers should advertise their 
outfits. in the farm papers more. In an- 
other article I may give some details in 
wiring and connecting switches, with dia- 
gram of explanation.—/. H. Brown, 


¢?¢ ¢ 


Pasture and Substitutes. 

The dairyman who has a good pasture 
is indeed *fortunate, but many do not have 
it. The popular conception of a pasture 
is a waste piece of ground with a fence 
around it. It is a place for the cows to 
secure their needed exercise. Very little 
attention is paid to the question of good 
feed. 

On the small farm a permanent pastur 
is an expensive luxury unless it is very 
small and so connected with the rest 
of the farm that in the process of crop 
rotation the cows can get from this per- 
manent pasture into the temporary pas- 
ture. The permanent pasture should be 
provided with pure water and plenty of 
shade. On a large farm it is advisable 
to have a large permanent pasture and 
use the temporary pasture merely as sup- 
plementary. I make this. distinction be- 
tween the small and large farm because 
the latter is usually cultivated in such a 
manner that decreasing the number of 
acres under cultivation is a very desirable 
procedure. 

Where the owner is so situated that he 








One Cook 


May make-a cake “fit for 
the Queen,” while another 
only succeeds in making a 
“pretty good cake” from the 
same materials. 





It’s. a matter of skill! 


People appreciate, who 


have once tasted 


Post 
Toasties 


A delicious food made of 
White Corn—flaked and 
toasted to a delicate, crisp 
brown—to the “Queen’s 
taste.” 


Post Toasties are served 
direct from the package with 
cream or milk, and sugar if 
desired— 


A breakfast favorite! 


“The Memory Lingers” 


Postum Cereal Company, Ltd. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

















can pronerly cultivate the land on his 
farm, permanent pasturage is an expens- 
ive luxury, and no more land should be 
devoted to it than ts absolutely neces- 
sary to secure permanent shade and 
watering facilities, 

The question of cheap summer feed is 
a very important item to be considered 
in the economical production of milk. 
Almost ‘any kind of a pasture will pro- 
duce good feed during the early summer 
months, but the test comes when the hot 
weather comes. Good summer feed must 
be provided if dairying is to be made 
profitable. A cow must give a good flow 
of milk at least ten months in the year 
if she is to return a profit. 

It is absolutely necessary that some 
kind of green feed be surnlied when the 
pastures begin to fail. Fodder corn plant- 
ed very thickly in the row makes an ex- 
cellent suplementary feed, but Canada 
field peas are even better. Sow them as 
early as nossible in the spring and get 
them in deep. Sow about three bushels 
to the acre, and if desired a bushel of 
oats can be added to the three bushels 
of peas. Then a patch of fodder corn 
planted about June ist will make a late 
feed. These crops should be grown close 
to the feeding place for the cows, which 
is preferably the barn. During the hot 
days the cows should be in a darkened 
stable where the soiling feeds can be 
fed without waste. Fodder corn can be 
grown on almost any kind of soil, but 
the neas do best when grown on sandy 
soil.—_Wm. H. Underwood. 
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Some Dairy Pointers. 

City people are putting up a_ kick to 
the grocers’ because country batter’ is 
scarce, but they wouldn’t'.churn either 
in hot weather if there was a way for 
them to kick out/of it. So,.there! 

Clover pastures’ often makes-the farm- 
er trouble from hoven or‘bloat; and many 
cows are lost'in the spring.. We turn 
out gradually. , 

A hungry cow will soon get too much 
rank clover. Then look for trouble. If 
it comes the best way out‘is ‘to-take a 
smooth stick a foot. in length: and as 
large as your wrist. Fasten this stick 
into the mouth of the bloated animal’ and 
secure it with a stout cord :about the poll 
of the head. Throw’ some salt. back in 
the mouth and the tongue’ working: will 
aid belching. In a few' minutes the ani- 
ma! will begin to heave and belch, and in 
an hour she will be out of danger. We 
helped to save several cows for neigh- 
bors in this manner last year, and it 
works. Frosted clover is bad in caus- 
ing this trouble. Two ounces. of turpen- 
tine wel: diluted with milk will effect a 
cure if given soon enough. - 

Did you ever try throwing a light 
blanket over your cow when you milk? 
You will be surprised how quiet she will 
stand while the flies swarm about in dis- 
dain. They are a_ pesky nuisance at 
milking time. There are morc ways than 
one for the dairy farmer -to combat the 
fly nuisance. 

Cleaning up manure and filth about the 
barn, and keeping rid of all: rubbish and 
decay will cause the flies to seek other 
carelessly kept barn yards. They only 
hatch where filth and dirt prevails. 

Half the battle in breaking a heifer to 
milk is won if she ‘be taught to lead 
when a baby calf. If she is‘ broken in 
this manner she soon learns that she is 
to be a friend to her master instead of 
being kicked about and. driven around. 
They are trained like the colt, to know 
their master’s bidding. 

There is more profit. in keeping: one 
extra good cow upon the farm ‘than six- 
teen scrubs. Her offspring is of much 
more value, her milk and butter product 
of finer quality, and her keeping just as 
nominal as of one scrub cow which 
produces but a dollar or two of profit, if 
any at all. The dav of the scrub cow in 
the well regulated doire is past, and these 
same unprofitabe animals are fast pass+ 
ing from our farm dairies as wets.—CGec. 
W. Brown, hancock Co., Ohio. 





A SHARPLES 
Cream Separator’ 
Delivered at Your Home 


No Money in Advance 
‘No Freight to Pay 
You don't have to unbox it. You 
don’t have to put it together. You 
don't have to start it. You don't 
have to do anything by guess. You 
don't have to take any risk or 
responsibility. 










You let us hear from 
and we will deliver 
eseparator, show gs 
iow to operate it, how 
to make it pay you, and 
how you ow it costs 
you an any sepa- 
rator for whiet 


send mo 
fn advance. This machine 
will boguasentecd r 


by America’s old an 
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want a Tubular set up in your home— 
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expense or 
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AMERICAN 


SEPARATOR 


This Offer Is No Catch! 


It is a solid, fair and 
square _ pro tion to 
furnish a brand new, well 
made and well finished 
cream separator complete 
sub to along and 
fu iy teed, for fF a)) 
$15.95. It skims one [ 
quart of milk peg \ 
warm or cold 


makes 
and does it just as well as 
any higher priced machine. Design 
es, hotels, restaurants and private 
amilies. Different from this picture, which 
illustrates our large capacity machines. Ang 
boy or can run it. The crank is onl 
inches long. Just think of that!. The bowl is 
a sani marvel, easily cleaned, and em- 
bodies all our latest improvements. ears run 
in anti-friction bearings and’are thoroughly 
protected. Before you decide on a cream 
separator of any CADSR whatever, obtain our 
$15.95 proposition. Our own (the manufac- 
turer’s) twenty-year guarantee protects you on 
every American Separator. We ship im- 
mediately. Whether your dairy. is. iarge or 
small, write us and obtain our handsome free 


catalog. Add . 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO., ois 80i {082.n.v 





Also Full Line of 


PLUMBING GOODS 
‘Pumps, Windmills, Ete. 
Send for our Valuable Book. 
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Our Girls at Home. 

The girl whose life is spent in the home 
doing the everyday tasks gets a bit tired, 
sometimes, anid longs for variety. She 
has heard a great deal about the suprem- 
acy of homé-making, but she is assailed 
with mapy- doubts, and in her secret 
heart: yea for a try at the other side 
of the question. The lure of the market- 
place is upon her, and she yields to it, 
or is discontented at not doing so. 

I wish these girls could know my friend 
Gail. She dropred in upon me often’ in 
her vacatfon-time last summer, and I was 
greatly interested in her view-point of this 
very question. Gail is a typical modern 
girl, a stenographer of wide experience, 
whose work has taken her to the North, 
the South, and through the West. She 
confided to me that one of. the lessons 
she had learned by heart was that the 
life of the home girl is a dream of lux- 
ury compared. to that of the business 
girl. Sick or well, she must be at her 
post on the minute, and work steadily, 
though hér back ache, and her feet 
freeze. 

“It is not right,” Gail exclaimed with 
a burst of. vehemence, “for a girl to be 
forced to spend: her life in an office. 
She was born for the home, and nothing 
else will ever satisfy her.” 

My friend has gone back to the grind, 
and I cannot help wishing she might ex- 
change places, even for a brief time, with 
one of these dissatisfied ones. 

It is a pity that we should get beyond 
youth without’ learning that the simple 
is the great; that the knowledge of how 
to cut and make a garment, or cook and 
serve a meal carries power with it. and 
is a very vital part of life. A woman 
who had charge of a home for indigent 
women made the statement’ that the ma- 
jority of women applying for shelter were 
brought ‘to’ want through ignorance of 
how to do common, useful work; that 
matrimonial unhappiness and two-thirds 
of the divorces arise from the fact of 
womens’ inability practically ‘to manage 
a home. ‘Men’ are driven to dishonesty 
trying to provide for wives who do not 
_ how to make the most of a lit- 
tle, 

The girl in her mother’s kitchen has 
the best opportunity in all the world 
to: learn. these very things, and this 
practicability will go a long way toward 
making her able to earn her’ living. She 
will be just: so much better off for every 
thing she can learn about everyday life. 

But she threatened with the danger 
of permitting herself to acquire knowl- 
edge of-only one side of life, and so 
making for herself a narrow outlook. 
She is:apt to.be taken up with the things 
about her, without stopping.to let-the fact 
come home to. her that she may live 
the widest sort of life, one that is filled 
with world interests. The matter is en- 
tirely as she: wills. For if she be a re- 
sourceful: girl, she will enlarge her range 
of thought, and let her “doors open out- 
ward”. She will read the papers and 
know the doings of her remarkable age, 
and will think of her own relation to it. 
She will become acquainted with ' the 
work of the men and women who are 
making history; will know who are the 
leaders in -her own state, and will fa- 
miliarize herself with its history and its 
resources. 

A summer or two ago, I met a girl 
who could not tell where her State Uni- 
versity was located. She was a coun- 
try girl living in the heart of opportunity, 
but she didn’t seem to know it. One 
would better have fewer advantages and 
a receptive-heart, than to be placed where 
they abojwd and have unawakened de- 
sires. 

There are limitless opportunities for 
the girl.whose home is in the wide, beau- 
tiful country. Some brilliant women 
have unearthed secrets there, and have 
made beautiful. the lives of others by 
opening less sensitive eyes. Would it 
not be interesting to learn about these 
women, and what they have found?—Lu- 
ella R. Spencer. 
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Boost for Successful Farming. 


Is $21.25 To $45.00 
Worth Saving On A 


Cream Separator ? 


F IT. IS, then write for my big new Book about 
Cream Separators, and the Personal Price Propo- 


sition that.I’ll make you for a limited time only. 
It’s the most complete and: interesting book ever written on 
Separator question. . Full of eye-opening information and truth- 
ful pictures‘ of Galloway’s famous Bath-in-Oil Cream Separators 
—$29.75,'and up. We make a line of cream separators equal in 
every way'to the highest priced separators made. I sell them direct to farmers in YJ 
great quantities at enormous savings. ‘There is absolutely no reason in the world why 
you should pay around $85 for a separat r that skims no better than the Galloway— 
if as good. -That $85 you are asked doesn't represent separator value. What it does 
represent is what you are asked to contribute to the many-profits system in the old- 
fashioned way of selling. Just compare this with my -priced system. Then 
again look out for the machines that are way too cheap. _ You don’t want one 


Galloway’s **si'" 
Cream Separator 


We deal on abig scale. We have to, because my whole 
business depends upon the law of volume. By deali 
with tens of thousands of farmers I am able to se 

implements direct on asmali margin of profit. :I am 

able to save you from $21.25 to on a Cream 
Separator of higher quality because of this and 
because of my splendid factory organization 
and improved automatic machinery. But 
one thing I don’t save on is materials, 
The only way I save on materials is by buy- 
ing in enormous quantities. I don't save at the expense of 
quality. If Galloway’s Bath-in-Oil Separators were not 
equal in every way to the highest-priced separators on the 
market, I wouldn’t dare to guarantee them as I do. I 
wouldn't dare send thém to you freight ene on 30 days’ 
free trial with the distinct understanding that I'll accept 
them back on your say-so and every cent of your 
money, including freight cha both ways. I stand 
all the expense—take all the risk. It is up to me to con- 
vince you—to satisfy you. Now sit down and write for 
m “ ~~~ —_ It's interesting and it's —= 

ncing. mem ou my personal price propo 
tion. Send me a pos NOW. ore 


William Galloway, President 
The Wm. Galloway Company 
_ 193 Galloway Station, Waterloo, lowa 





















































Powerful, Double-Energy “SMALLEY” 





This amazing farm worker handles the whole job ALONE! Because it’s the World's 
Only Positive Force-Feed Cutter! Just needs one man to lay the bundl¢son the table. 
The powerful chain feed with grip heoks, shoots the bundles along: 


—without until 
they hit the roller and—ZIPi—up they go like lightning intothe silo as ensilage! Never 
balks! Just stays right on the job every axlaatal Eats up the bundles fast as you feed them! 

The Mp em the silo-filling done quicker than any other cutter in the wor]d! Be- 
Cause its capacity is 25% greater—size for size and price for price—than any other madel 
Save money, time and toil by turning over the silo-filling to the bustling 


oT SMALLEY FORCE-FEED 












ENSILAGE CUTTER! 

It has a hundred unparalleled features (see catalog). 
Note its 1911 improvement in circle to left. Note ce. 
it absolutely prevents feed chain Because the 
“Smalley” is the world’s greatest cutter the factory’s output 
is limited—cutters are sna up by the nation's 
farmers as quickly as m So, in order not to 
disappointed, us ns en, when sil 






the asking. 1¢ will save you , time 
filling proposition. A postal or brings it by return mai} 
write today to i 


SMALLEY MFG. CO. (Est. 1867) 16 South St, Manitowec, Wis 











THE MEN WHO ADVERTISE ‘ 
in Suceessful Farming are experts in their business. It will pay 
you to consult them about your needs in their line. Tell them you 
are writing them because you saw their advertisement in Success- 
ful Farming, where all ads are guaranteed. 
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MOTHER AND SON. 

Nowhere does the boy remain under his 
mothér’s influence as long as on the farm, 
He does mot meet many other women ; he 
is a little shy, and always conscious of 
his awkardness and slowness of speech 
in the company of strangers. His moth- 
er comes very close to his hunger and 
his Sunday clothes, and with the hundred 
little demands of his animal nat.ire she 
is far more sympathetic than his father. 
The most of his daytime being spent out 
of doors, there is a craving for the hour 
at evening when, the tired men sitting 
idly by or reading with sleepy eyes, he 
can be in the corner alone with his 
mother. She may not show him much 
outward affection, in fact he would re- 
sent it if she did; but he kndws it is 
there just the same. While he may not 
ta'k much, that subtle, silent, commun- 
ing hour is warming his heart, opening 
his mind, and dreams of man life are 
forming fast. No boy in all the world 
is so much a boy, a real, young human 
being, as the country boy. I know him 
and my heart goes out to him. 

A gentle word now and then as she 
glances at him, a little service, a sure in- 
terest in him and his doings, make the 
mother’s unspoken influence very mag- 
netic. He looks to her for his special 
privileges; she is his “house of refuge” 
from all threatening things—unreal dan- 
gers often, but frightfully real to him. 
He will ask his mother nine questions 
while he asks his father one. They may 
not be important to anyone but himself. 
They may not mean much more than the 
day's drift of his thought, but she inter- 
prets them and answers accordingly. It 
may be the lame colt that concerns him, 
or the coming Saturday night party, the 
“hired man’s” vulgar speech, or his city 
cousin. But they are all openings, and 
if she be a wise country mother—and most 
country mothers, though tired and worn 
with the day’s work, are wise—she will 
enter every opening of her boy’s heart 
with her long-formed purpose of what he 
is to do and be. She fashioned his baby 
body, now she must mould his growing 
soul, 

If she wants him to stay on the farm, 
if she herself believes in country life 
and sees its possibilities for the young 
man who has both brain and brawn, she 
will have made him a real farmer at six- 
teen. It will be his mother who suggests 
that he write for the agricultural col- 
lege catalogue. It will be she who tells 
him to keep the sympathetic letter from 
the college president—he may like to look 
at it when he is grown up. It is she 
who fires him with the dreams of col- 
lege life, and at last goes with him to 
the village store and helps him pick out 
is first college clothes. He will probab- 
y look upon them with scorn a month 
later, but he will not forget that she 
went with him to the store, and packed 
his trunk, and cried a little at the car 
window, his own throat just a little tight 
as he nodded good-by. He is afraid to 
speak lest the boys should laugh at his 
shaking voice, but he is not afraid to 
write his mother with great frankness 
about the new life at college. 

It will be the mother’s letters and her 
hovering over him at Christmas and va- 
cation time, and her pride in his new 
theories about soils and breeds and his 
“fixing-up” notions for the old farm, 
that will, after four years, bring him 
back to the farm, a trained, whistling, 
money-making farmer. 

You country mothers of country boys, 
make country men of them. You will 
serve both God and the nation. 

THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES. 

Three new things have come into the 
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tural college. 

First, learning by doing. The boy in 
the college barns, field or orchard, or the 
girl in the kitchen or sewing-room, is 
taught not only the specific thing under 
his or her hand, but with it all a mental 
discipline, a real brain culture, an actu- 
al “drawing-out” not to be found in books 
alone, nor in the monotony of classroom 
drill. 

Second, that practical training mixed 
with a bit.of philosophy, history, and 
poetry, all compounded into a school pe- 
riod of four or six years, is not only a 
forerunner of the actual life to fol- 
low, but connects up to it and flows into 
it naturally. It leaves no haunting gulf 
between graduation and the finding of 
one’s self and one’s place in the work- 
world. An agricultural college diploma 
insures a position. 

Third, that a fixed amount of daily 
manual labor in laboratory, shop, or on 
the farm, and an intimate knowledge of 
things as they are, and the conscious 
power of changing raw and “unmade” 
materials into finished and useful forms, 
beget a democratic spirit in keeping with 
the citizenship into which our young men 
and women are to enter when school days 
are over. This democracy’ comes only to 
those who feel an individual power to 
create and the brotherhood obligations to 
serve others by the work of their hands. 

So great is this modern educational 
miracle, wrought by. the Land Grant Col- 
leges of America, that all education is re- 
modeled on theSe new and more natural 
lines. It is now only a matter of a few 
years until the average high school will 
graduate craftsmen, engineers, tradesmen 
and farmers, as well as Freshmen for 
college or university. Then sixty per 
cent will finish the courses instead of 
six per cent—the present scant remnant. 

JOSEPII'S DREAM. 

The most interesting, perhaps the 
chief of the modern sciences at the pres- 
ent time, is chemistry. Its largest appli- 
cation is to agriculture. 

Electricity is the wonder worker of the 
century. Soon it will be the leading mo- 
tor power on every up-to-date farm. 

I used to wonder why botany was re- 
quired in all the schools. I know now— 
plant culture. 

Geology speaks the language of the 
twentieth century now instead of the un- 
known tongues of the Pre-Adamites. It 
reveals the soil values of your own farm. 

The secret of “dry farming” is a long 
known law of physics. 

The newest of the sciences, bacteriolo- 
gy, is as closely related to agriculture as 
it is to the human body. 

Even engineering, which until recent- 
ly rendered no service to growing things, 
has become the soul of farming by irri- 
gation. 

Thus, as in Joseph’s dream of the 
Sheaves, all the sciences are made to bow 
down before the one great science—<Agri- 
culture. 
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If you want anything better than 
good clear water or a swig of lemonade 
in haying time you are wrong some way. 
They are the best of anything in the 
world to drink. 

_ Think about the women folks in hay- 
ing time. They have to keep stepping, 
as well as the rest of us. Don’t add 
to their labors by throwing some of your 








The MACY SEPARATOR 


AND 
UP. 


SEND NO MONEY 
30 Days Trial 


_, You waste money 
if you pay a cent 
more than our price 
for a Cream Separa- 
tor.. You can’t af- 
ford to buy from 
anyone at any price 
until you have sent 
S penal card of a 

etter asking us for 
Supply Can our special Cream 
Separator offer. Wesave you half of agents’ 
prices—we allow you 30 days trial on your 
own farm—you needn’t send us a cent in ad- 
vance, if you prefer not to, 


THE MACY IS THE BEST AND 
YOU CAN PROVE IT 


We will send you a machine on trial so you can find 
out how it is. No Separator costs more to manu- 
facture than the Macy, yet our price is half the price 
asked by Agents. Easiest cleaned machine because its 
skimming device is aluminum. Frictionless pivot ball 
bearings make it easiest running. Guaranteed forever, 
Five sizes; five popular factory-to-farm prices. Cut 








out the middleman’s profit---keep this money 
fn your own pocket. Write to-day for our special intro- 
ductory offer. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
613 Macy Building, - 


New York 
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Keeps flies and all 
insects and pests off 
animals — in barn or 
ture—longer than any imi- 
tation, Used and endorsed 
since 1885 by leading dairy- 
men and farmers. 


$1 worth saves $20.00 


4 2 ta in milk and flesh on each 
cow in asingle season. Oures sores, stops itching 
and prevents infection. Nothing better for galls. 
Kills lice and mites in poultry houses. 
SEND $1 if your dealer can’t supply you, for 
» enow Shoo-Fly to protect 200 
cows, and our &-tua gravity sprayer without 
extra charge. Money back {f not satisfactory. Write 
for. Booklet, free. Special terms to agents. 


Shoo-Fly Mfg. Co., Dept. ©, 1301 N. 10th St., Philada. 








Rditor knows from experience that Shoo-Fly is 0. K. 


More Mitk More MONEY 


Use Standard Fly and Germ 


Killer and Disinfectant. 
x 651d by druggists and hardware steres. 











work over on them. 

Take things as you can hold them. 
There are other years coming by and 
by. We can’t do it all this year. Stop, 
think, rest a bit. 

Sharp knives make it easier for the 





educational world by way of the agricul- 







weather. We will send 
enough Fly Killer and 
a sprayer to sp 600 
cows on receipt of $1.50, 
express prepaid. Order at 
once. ully guaranteed or 


ded. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


horses and help you to do a nicer job.— | ®- 8- SMITH 4 COMPABY. 67 Genesee St,, Uties, New York 
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— 
Some Modern Farm Conveniences. 
Although it costs some money, there 

is as much necessity for a good water 

supply under pressure, and a bathroom 
outfit in the farm house, as there is for 
a steel binder, hay loader, gas engine or 
other convenience in the barn and field. 
The binder, loader and gas engine on 
the farm are mighty handy and save the 
farmer considerable hard hand labor, but 
they are used only a precious few days 
during the whole year. The bath room 
and water supply under pressure costs 
no more than one of the above mentioned 
tools and is also mighty handy every day 
in the year for every member of the 
family. : 

Every farmer owes a good wife more 
than he can ever repay, but that is no 
reason why he should not try to pay all 





he can of the debt. Make a decision, 
not a resolution, for the first of the 
year, that you will install a bathroom 


and water supply before you expend an- 
other dollar for costly farm machinery. 

You can get an air pressure water 
tank of the capacity needed for less 
money than you can afford to pay doctor 
pills for your wife for a single season. 


Put the tank in the cellar, or in a 
chamber in the ground near the house. 
The tank and necessary piping can be 


purchased of one of the manufacturers 
of this class of goods who advertise in 
Successful Farming. Write the com- 
pany stating your needs and send them 
measurements in reply to the questions 
they send you on a printed form sheet. 
When the material comes possibly you 
can install it yourself without hiring 
an expensive plumber or steam fitter. I 
know this from my own personal exper- 
ience and that of others. 

The manufacturers send full informa- 
tion, blue prints, and specifications to 
enable any farmer to install the bath- 
room equinment and water supply, and 
| have seen several such installations 
that worked perfectly in every detail. 

If there is no good natural drainage 
away from the building, it is better to 
put in a ceptic tank instead of the old 
style cesspool. We have one of these 
tanks on one of our places and it has 
given perfect satisfaction from the start. 
Elsewhere I will tell you how I put it in. 

The day has gone by when it is nec- 
essary for all the members of a _ pros- 
nerous farmer's familv to pull down the 
shades and take a bath (7) in the wash 
tub or mop pail by the cook stove in the 
kitchen. And vet there are plenty who 
do this very thing, while around the 
capacious barns and out in the fields are 
many hundreds of dollars worth of farm 
machinery lying exposed to the elements 
even during midwinter days. And the 
annual deterioration of all this machin- 
ery in the fields and fence corners would 
almost install the bathroom and water 
pressure supply equipment. 

And there are fine dairy barns that I 
have visited, with pumps, tanks and wa- 
ter supply arranged so that each cow can 


drink from her own water bucket in 
front of her stall. And the wives on 
several of these dairy farms have to 


wade out in the snow in wintry weather 
to an old outhouse, when fifty dollar 
expense incurred would have installed a 
water flush seat bowl in one of the small 
rooms of the house where there would 
be no danger of contracting colds, if 
not pneumonia. It is a shame that so 
many modern improvements on the farms 
have been entirely for the farmer's con- 
venience, while the wife has to drudge 
along in the house in the same old way 
that her mother and grandmother did be- 
fore her—J. H. Brown, Michigan. 
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How to kill willows, persimmons, Osage 
orange, etc. I find that the use of salt is 
about as good a remedy as can be used, 
ra strong solution of salt water poured 
upon the stump so that it will reach the 


roots is also effective—Harl Wilhelm, 
White Co., Ill. 
So & & 


The Macedonian cry “Come over and 
help us” will soon ring out over the hay 
and harvest fields. Ah, that’s the rub— 
Where is it coming from? 
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"T'HE telephone gives the 

widest range to personal 
communication. Civilization 
has been extended by means 
of communication. 


The measure of the progress 
of mankind is the difference 
between the signal fire of the 
Indian and the telephone 
service of to-day. 





‘Each telephone user has a 
‘personal interest .in the 
growth of the whole tele- 
phone system. 





|One Policy 


One System 


LOCAL 
LONG 
DISTANCE 
TELEPHONE 





Civilization—from 
Signal Fire to Telephone 


He is directly benefited by 
every extension of his own 
possibilities. 


He is indirectly benefited by 
the extension of the same pos- 
sibilities to others, just as he 
is benefited by the extension 
of the use of hisown language. 


Any increase in the number 
of telephones increases the 
usefulness of each telephone 
connected with this system. 


The Bell System is designed 
to provide Universal service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES! 


Universal Service 





ABSOLUTELY THE MOST 
ECONOMICAL PUMPING POWER! 


Goodhue Windmills are simple, strong, durable and safe. 
Are self oiling and automatically governed to get the most power 
out of any wind, strong or light, and etill run quietly and stead- 


REQUIRE NO FUEL 
Many Goodhne Windmills have been working every day for over 
20 years. For 50c ayear weinsure them against tornadoes, cy- 
clones, runaway teams,everything except willful act or neglect. 
Write today for our free catalogue which 
information you ought to have when you 
also explain our 5 year windmill insurance policy 
lutely protects against loss. 


APPLETON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
376 Fargo St., Batavia, Ill. 


ily all the time. 
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those that interest you. 


You can learn more about modern improvements from reading the 
catalogues sent out by our advertisers than in any other way. 


Write for 
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Women as Poultry Raisers. 


I have often wondered, since I be- 
gan the poultry business, why more wom- 
en do not engage in it. It is success- 
ful, with ordinary care and trouble, even 
as a “side show,” and cn a small scale, 
while, in keeping larger flocks, the profits 
will admit of hiring the heaviest work 
done. Women, because of their patience 
with detail work, will succeed better than 
most men, for t'~ smallest details can 
not be neglected, and men are apt to slide 
over them in the cuickest possible way. 


No other branch of labor on the farm 
will show neglect so quickly. 
If you have a good, warm chance to 


set hens early in March, and take care | 


to keep the chicks in a thriving condi- 
tion after they are hatched, you will 
make a fairly profitable business with 
winter eggs, but an incubator and brood- 
ers are necessary if one wishes to raise 
broilers and have pullets laying in the 
early fall. As a poultry plant should 
be equipped for all lines, it can readily 
be seen that the added profits will repay 
the added expense and trouble. 

In selecting an incubator is well 
to remember that all of the standard 
makes will do the work with an intelli- 
gent operator, and each one is “best” 
in its advertisement. Visit other plants 
and get the opinion of the ones in charge, 
not forgetting th:t when one gets used 
to a machine it seems best to him. Some 


it 


firms will allow a trial hatch or so be- 
fore buying. 
I like the brooders which accommo- 


date fifty chickens each, as that seems 
to be as large a number as will thrive 
wel] together. The incubatcr should be 
run a week before putting in the eggs, 
if not used to the running of it, and the 
brooders should be lighted up at least 
four days before putting in chicks for 
the first time in the season. 
Thoroughbred, uniform stock is best, 
and may be easily obtained by purchas- 
ing eggs of anv reliable breeder. A hun- 
dred eggs should insure a geod pen of 
pullets and cockerels enough to choose 
from, so, by getting one hundred each 


too high, remove the eggs for half an 
hour, keeping the doors of the machine 
closed, turn the lights down a little, and, 
if a hot water machine, put in a little 
water. But each company gives full 
directions for running its own machines. 


lowed to insure success, 

After two days begin to turn the eggs 
morning and night. Have two sets of 
trays for each machine and learn that 
it saves both time and labor. I test the 
eges the eighth day, with a homemade 
tester, and, if the eggs are very fertile, 
I do not test again. If not fertile, I 
run them hefore the tester when I change 
to the hatching trays. An unfertile egg 
will look like melted wax, showing the 
form of the yolk plainly, at the first test. 
Fertile cnes show a dark or cloudy line 
across them diagonally, and the more 
decided this line is the surer a good hatch. 

After the chicks begin to “peep” it 
is a good plan to go visiting to avoid the 
temptation to open. the dcors and help out 
any that seem to be having a hard time. 
Examine the first chick that frees itself, 
ond the discarded shell, and, if the con- 
ditions are right do not go near the doors 








again for twenty-four hours. Chicks 
that cannot get out of the shell alone 
seldom have vitality encugh to make a 


living. Leave them in the machine from 
twenty-four to thirty-six hours, then 
transfer them to the brooder in a covered 
padded basket. 

Feed them nothing but pin oatmeal for 
two days, giving p'enty of warmeJd water, 
and sprinkling the floor with coarse sand. 
After that feed the chickens bread five 
times a day. Trim the lamps every day, 
no matter if they are warrented to run 
longer, then there will be no danger of 
forzetting them. Use the very best oil, 
and there will be no danger of smoking 
and conflacration. Do not put more 
ggs into the incubator until it is cvrefullv 
regulated and running smoothly. In 
fact, make haste slowly, and be more sure 
of success, always remembering that little 
details rigidly observed will surely bring 
the desised results. 
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from two different breeders, the mating 
can be done so that you will not need 
to purchase oftener than every other year 
if careful in marking and selecting. 

For brcilers, I like the Leghorns, for 
they mature quickly and are never so 
bony and “scrawny” as the larger breeds, 
which do not grow as quickly. A cross 
between them and Plymouth Rocks is 
very good for this business, but it makes 
a bother, as such chicks are not desirable 
in the laying and breeding pens. If a 
cross is used at all it should never be 
for more than one generaticn. 

I use Plymouth Rocks and Orpingtons 
for the winter layers, and they are fine 
table fowl as well. Perhaps other breeds 
are as good or better, each breed has 
its own admirers. 

Never set eggs over ten days old, the 
fresher the better, and the surer_ the 
crop of healthy chicks. 

Regulate the machine to 101 degrees 
and put in the eggs at night, if it is 
a large one. The next day, when the eggs 
are warmed up, regulate the machine to 
102, and keep it as near that point as 
possible for two weeks. Aim at 103 the 
last week, and do not be alarmed if it 
runs higher than that at times. Chick- 
ens in the egg, in the last of the hatch, 
will stand even 110 degrees of heat for a 
short time. It is well to bear in mind 
however, that too much heat tends to 


“Men do not gather figs of thistles.” 


Mrs. A. W. Stratton. 
o & & 


Saving Summer Eggs. 
When we receive 36 cents a dozen for 
eggs we surely regret selling them for 16 


and 12 cents a dozen last summer. 
One of our neighbor woren carried 
over 50 dozen in the following manner: 


The eggs were gathered fresh every day 
and packed away in salt by first placing 
seyeral inches of salt in a square box 
then setting the eggs in rows, the large 
end and sides not touching. Then an- 
other layer of salt, and so on until box 
was filled. 

A portion of the eggs were sold to 
parties whose hens had gone on a strike 
during the holidays, and were found to 
be fresh anl sweet as newly laid eggs. 
The merchant ‘‘dly paid 36 cents a 
dozen for the remainder. 

I intend to save our summer supply 


this year in the same manner, for I 
think as I feed the hens I am entitled to 
the profit. Anyway the cold storage 


man will not make double on any eggs 
from my poultry yard. 

There is neither fun nor profit in furn- 
ishing all the dough for the other’s bread. 
—D. B. Phillips, Washington Co., Tenn. 
Why not use water glass method? 
Better than salt.—Zditor. 
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and these directions must be strictly fol- | 


WE Pay 








gasoline, distillate, any fuel oil, perfectly—without 
Cheapest, Safest, Simplest 
POWER 





tor barn work, house work, mill work, dairy work, wel] 
work, spraying, sawing, irrigation electric lights, Pumping 
Astonishing success More power gallon for gallon Hun- 
dred less parts, Patentthrottle gives three engines for the 
priceofone Catalog free—tells how. —— 
Double duty tank revolutionizes cooling 
systems orce feed lubricator—per- 
fect oiling. Automobile muffler, 
Ball bearing governor Starts in- 
etantly, No pre-heating No *& 
crank Experience unnec- 
essary Womencanoper- 
tate. Vibration elimina. 
ed. Quality high—price 
low. Comes complete 
Always hungry for 
work—and thriveson it, 


FREE TRIAL 
No obligation till satise 
fied. -year 
“Engine Facts free 
write for it wow 


Ellis Engine Co., 
47 Mullett $t.. DETROIT. MICH. 


Genasco 


the Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt Roofing 


There’s a big difference between Trin- 
idad Lake Asphalt Roofing and socalled 
asphalt roofings. Write for the Good 
Roof Guide Bookand findoutaboutthem, 

Ask your dealer for Genasco with Kant. 
leak Kleets packed in the roll. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


Philadelphia 
Chicago 


San Francisco 





















New York 





aa this “Am, 
POTATO DIGGER 


Extra strong,very durable, light draft, easy 
on horses, positively best potato digger 
on market, Fully guaranteed—still priced 
low. Get free book on Digvers, Pickers and 
Sorters. Hoover B:fg. Co., Box 62 ,Avery, Ohio. 
Trans‘’er points— Buffalo, 

N.Y., Detroit,Mich, St.Paul, 

Minn., Marshalltown, Ia,, 

Idaho F -ls,Id., Portland, 

Ore., Spokane, 


ase 5 


ash. 
Winnipeg,Man., 
Hamilton, Ont., 
Fond duLac, W: 


Fastest Hay Press 
2'/2 Tons Per Hour 
Greater capacity is guarantced in all Spencer 
Presses, The guarantee with our Alligator 
Press; uss “22 tons in 10hours or no pay.” Large 
feed capacity—smooth and compact bales, uni- 
forminsize. Load full weight into cars. All 
Spencer Presses are biggest money makers be- 
cause they give greatest capacity at 
smallest operating and repaircost, 


Write today for Free illustrated \ 
catalog M.M. describing full line, 7 /PR 3 


J. A. SPENCER = 


















The great time and labor-saving 
device for the farmer and poultry- 
man, This feeder works automat- 
ically and will supply from 
2 . 300 to 400 chicks per day. It 

A. "Sues: is 21-2 feet wide, 2 feet 

fife high and holds 35 to 40 

Hf pounds of feed. Ask your 

hardware dealerand ifhe 

i cannot supply you, send 

pore us $4 and we will ship you 

5 Pel Le one direct, Mention paper 
belied BAIER BROS. MFG. 

CO., Cissna Park, Ill. 

by hundreds. Send us the address of ten people using 
incubators and get FR KE, details of how we hatch- 
ed, fed and saved fourteen hundred incubator chicks. 
ALVA REMEDY COMPANY, ALVA, OKLA. 


The advertising pages of Successful 
Farming will help you to get the most 
value for your money. 
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Grow Capons. 

The growing and marketing of capons 
tas become a big industry in certain 
“arts of our country, especially in east- 
ern Massachusetts. The reason is that 
this section has a climate during winter 
months that greatly aids the growing 
fowl, but also helps the fertility of the 
hatching eggs, as hatching here is done 
largely in fall and early winter. 

To get the best capons one should 
hatch them when the production of chick- 
eps is at a standstill. It takes six months 
at least to grow them to any marketable 
condition and usually longer in a colder 
western climate. The market for capon 
is best from March to June, as at that 
time the markets are bare of fresh killed, 
roasting chickens. Capon is the best 
thing to be had and good quality will 
surely bring satisfactory prices to the 
grower. To have capons ready for this 
market one should hatch them during late 
summer and early fall. 

But the western farmer can make ca- 
pons pay. The cockerels among the 
chickens hatched in June, July and Au- 
gust can be caponized and sold during 
January, February and March, and at 
good prices. The demand for capons 
shews as early as the holidays and the 
price paid is generally from fifty to one 
hundred per cent premium over that paid 
for ordinary chicken. 

A capon is a cockerel that has been un- 
sexed while young. Just after they 
feather out or from seven to ten weeks 
old is best. The larger breeds make the 
best eapcns. Many prefer the Brahma, 
but Plymouth Rocks or similar sized 
breeds make fine commercial capons, and 
are preferred in fact by many dealers. 
Caponizing small breeds does not pay 
commercially. 

The operation is not difficult and the 


necessary tools and book of directicns 
can be purchased from poultry supply 
houses. That hundreds have tried to 


operate and quit I know to be true, but 
during the last two years I have talked 
with many poultrymen and farmers in 
the smaller towns who have tried to 
capenize and after killing two or three 
fowls, have given it up, I feel sure the 
bulk of their trouble came from careless 
cutting. 

The first cut to be made is in the outer 
skin, and if one is careful the small 
veins near the surface can be avoided, as 
they are easily seen. These small veins, 


when severed, bleed enough to rattle a 
beginner and make his work following 


the cut a rather difficult proposition. The 
made so that 


necessary incisions can be 
no bleeding will annoy the operator. 


Bleeding is also bad for the fowl. The 
writer has taught many to operate and 
has found that once the beginner can 
do away with the bleeding, it is easy. 
If possible, watch someone perform the 
cperation before trying it. 

The cockerels to be caponized shoula 
be kept without food of any kind for at 
least twenty-four hours, although water 
can be given freely. This prevents in- 
testines from bothering operator, as waste 
or gas in the intestines causes them to 
push out and completely obstruct the 
opening. After the operation, food, dry 
grain preferred, and water, should be 
given and capons placed in a yard or 
corn crib where they can be free from 
any annoyance from other fowls. 

As a rule a number of “slips” will ap- 
pear in your flock of capons. Nature 
tries to repair the damage done and un- 
less the operation is perfect she suec- 
ceeds at least partially. These slips 
are easily spotted as they will not act 
like roosters. They should be sc!d sep- 
arate from your capons. 

The best trade demands a capon 
eight pounds, or over, dressed, 
meated and well fattened. 

Any of the large Asiatic or American 
varieties make good sized  capons. 
Brahmas grow to weigh 12 to 14 pounds, 
but I believe the Plymouth Rock capons 
of about 8 or 10 pounds is preferable, 


of 
soft 


and when well fattened will bring top 
prices. 
The farmer should be able to do his 


Continued on Page 25 
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Write for Grand Free 
MILLWORK CATALOG! 













Send today for Grand Free Millwork Catalog 
of all material needed to build, remodel or 
repair houses, barns and all classes of build- 
ings. Over 5,000 items in building material 
described, illustrated and offered at half 
the price charged by your local dealers. 
Everything in the latest styles, approved 

by best architects. Made in America’s 

Model Millwork Plant, the largest in- 
the world. 


Build New Houses 
at 50% Saving! 


Our extraordinary offers on material for com- 
plete houses, cottages and bungalows bring hand- 
some homes within easy reach ofall whoare ambi- 
t ous to build. The above is a fair example of the 
tremendous economy of baying material direct 
from our millwork plant, without paying the local 
dealer’s enormous profits 

We operate the Largest Millwork and Lumber 
Plant in America, selling its entire product direct 
to farmers, home owners, carpenters, contractors 
and builders. We are located in the center of the 
millwork industry and in the very heart of the 
shipping belt that affords the lowest freight rates 
every where. 


Doors, Windows, Mouldings, 
Inside Finish, Flooring, 
Porches, Stairs, LUMBER 


Every item we sell is guaranteed up to the official grades of the Sash and Door 
Manufacturers’ Associations. Our lumber is first air seasoned and then put through 
a scientific drying process. Our Sash, Doors and Millwork are made in the latest 
styles, approved by best architects. Gordon-Van Tine Doors are extra st rong and 
well manufactured. Joints are made with heavy hardwood dowel pins, glued with 
imported glue and pressed together by heavy steam power press. All our goods 
are fully up to highest standard in material and workmanship—we absolutely 
guarantee quality. 


Safe Delivery and Satisfaction or Money Refunded 


Every article we ship is guaranteed, and we refund every penny and 
pay freight both ways if goods are not ubsolutely satisfactory. 
big banks vouch for our reliability. See our rating in Dun’s and 
Bradstreet’s Commercial Agencies. Askourcustomers. Get the 
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Millwork and Lumber 





iO 
for this House, only $698 


Samples of 


5,000 BARGAINS 


Doors, $1.62 and up; 4-light windows, 
70c; corner blocks, 2c; quarter-round, 
per 100 feet, 25c; stair balusters, 3c; 
stair newels, $2.57; porch brackets, 5c; 
porch columns, $1.85; oak flooring, per 
100 feet, 52c; window frames, $1.15: 
plate rail, per foot, 4c; corner beads, 3c; 
gable ornaments, 75c; oak thresholds, 
4c; grilles, per foot, 80c; flint-coated 
roofing, per roll, $1.00; mantels, $11.75. 
Over 5,000 equally wonderful bargains, 
listed and pictured in our free books. 
Don’t fail to write for them today. 




























Big Free Catalog and see prices. of Stairs, 
Plan Book FREE Write for FREE BOOKS Complete 
an boo Thisisimpcrtant. Get possession and to 


Contains 40 Complete 
Plans for Houses, Cot- 
tages, Bungalows and 
Barns ofall kinds. The 
Latest Architectural 
Ideas. Best Plan Book 
in print. Enclose 10c for 
postage and mailing. 


of the great money-saving, price-cut- 
ting Home-Builders’ Catalog. Get 
your name on our Free Mailing 
List for Extra Bulletins as fast 
as they areissued. Don’t 
lay aside this paper with- 
out writing to (96) 


GORDON-VAN TINE Co. 
2589 Case St., Davenport, lowa 


Let Galloway Save You $25.00 
to $40.00 ona Manure Spreader 


If you'll send a postal for my Special 1911 Spreader Offer, I believe 
we can make a deal. If we do, you'll save atleast $25.00, perhaps $40.00, 
according to size and style you want. And you get a free trial and a 
guarantee that would break me if my Spreader wasn't right. I know I 
have to go high on quality and low on price, because I sell by mail. The 
other fellow is right on the ground to persuade you personally. My guality 
and price has to do all my persuading. Let metry it. Ourcapacity is 42,000 
spreaders this year in order Prices, $39.50 Un. Frei 
to quote the low prices a ‘dd 
I do—30 to 365 days free “i 
trial and my long 
time binding guar- 
antee in writing. 
$25.00 to $40.00 saved—think of it! 
That's fair, isn’t it? If you can 
think of a fairer proposition than I'l. 
make you, I'll print it in my next 
advertisement. 

Get your pencil or pen right now, and send 
me a posta! for my big Spreader Book, showing 
5 styles and sizes, from $39.50 up. I'll send the 
book free and a proposition that will make you do 
some tall thinking whether you buy from me or not. Address 

WM. GALLOWAY, Pres.. THE WM. GALLOWAY CO., 

199 Galloway Sta., ww 


23°: 


/ We offera splendid variety 
of stair material in Oak and 
Yellow Pine. Our designs admit 
of many variations. Our prices 
save you from 860 to $125 on a 
complete filght of stairs. See 
catalog for latest designs. 


Estimates Free 






































The advertisers in Successful Farming are worthy of your confidence. 
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NOTE 


It takes a little ambition to hustle out 
into the cornfields these hot afternoons. 
It sort of tests us as to how much work 
we really want to do. 

I wonder if nature did not furnish 
us with a generous supply of weeds just 
so we would have to cultivate the soil 
enough. Some fields would get very lit- | 
tle cultivation at all if it were not for} 
the weeds. They get little enough as it 
is, 

It is these hot sunny days that shrivel 
up the little weeds we roll out with the 
corn plows. Cultivation in a_ wet, 
cloudy time is not half so effective, as 
too many weeds are then simply trans- 
planted. 

Weed killing in the cornfield is the 
salvation of our land here in the corn 
belt. la the strictly small grain sections 
it is hard to keep the fields from get- 
ting vefy foul with bad weeds. 

The kkreat thing we cultivate corn for 
is to sir the soil and break up the sur- 
face ciyjust. Many yerrs ago in England 
Jethro} Tull discovered a great value in 
cultivation. His theory was wrong, but 
the cultivation right; another case where 
practice preceded science. 

Last winter I saw at the experiment 
station a little experiment that shows 
how the water in the soil is affected by 
a mulch. A glass tube, full of compact 
earth, was set with the end in a pan of 
water. The earth was damp clear to 
the top so that by drying the top the 
wind would simply suck water from the 
soil as more would rise to the top. An- 
other tube set in the same pan, with the 
soil column broken by a layer of finely 
cut straw, was dry above the straw. In 
just the same way, dry, loose earth on 
top prevents the water that the corn 
plant needs from being stolen by the 
winds and sun. 

A cultivation, though, that clips the 
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always on the hunée for more feed, is the 
profitable kind. 

I can always get more work done by 
planning it ahead. Of course it is hard 
to do that on the farm, for rains and 
other unavoidables are certain to come 
| and break up the best of plans. But then 
by a little adjustment they will usually His Factory — Four Ww Road Trial — 
| work out. Insures Safe De!'very —Two Years’ 

The boys ought to be taken into these Before buying any kind of vehicle, just get the 1@it 
nlans, too. Ask their advice and dis- pom Ad EI 
cuss the farm work with them. You] | atlothers. Costs you noth- 
may not need the advice but it is worth , dey pe 
while just to see the boys stretch up an 
inch or so and step higher. Thev will 
put a new spirit into the work, too, 
that you never saw before. 

We are all just boys grown older and 
we know how hard it is for us to work Send ws 
out the plans some one else makes for 7) iy 
us. It will make the work easier and WD 
will help keep the boys on the farm. It 
will be “our’farming then and “our” 
crops, not “dad's”. It may mean fetter 
plowing, sowing and reaping, but best 
of all it means that such treatment is 
growing a man out of that boy. That is 
the main thing anyway. 

Senator Lorimer seems to still have 
a mighty hard time holding his seat in 
the Senate. It is strange how some seats 
are so unusually slippery. . 

Amazing “DETROIT” Kero. 


It is part of every farmer's business | gone Engine shipped on 18 deny 
to be a real booster for better farming! FREE Trial, proves kerosene 


178 pages filled from cover to cover with gen- 
ulne Bugzy, Harness and Saddle bargains; 251 illus 
trations, many in colors; 138 styles of Vehicles, 74 de- 
signs in harness; the biggest and best book ever printed 
in this line. Don’t miss sending for it! 


Resear Bigot Beast Beseiee Dives Seem 


y $30.00 
Cincinnati, 
—_ Als so Jao: ess 


DKS 








Use KEROSENE 






Engine FREE! 





‘ Biase tan se, anes ster jig | Cheapest, safest, most powerful 
and better farm life. A real booster is fuel. If satisfied, pay lowest 
something besides ai talker—he does | price ever given on reliable farm 


something. | engine; if mot, pay nothing. 


. ma 
We always have had and always will Gasoline Going Up! 4 
have plenty of the kind that are glad | Automobile owners are 
to tell the visitor of the fine climate, | burning up so much gaso- 


good schools and fine community, when tan tee eg 
they have a farm for sale. is 9c Sin roe 
The real boosters are those who go to 


oil. Still going up 
panto of coal oil do a of 
work and make the country better, by | three pints gasoline. No 
inl : ashen 4 at Sale A waste, no evaporation, no 
draining the marshe and cleaning their explosion from coal oil. 
barnyards: who are interested in bet- 





corn roots, is like letting a man go in 
and haul away corn from your field in 
its effect upon the yield. 

Now I wonder who will be the next | 
to take a jab at the old red and white 
or “brindle” cow. She has furnished 
most of our milk and butter and the ma- 
jority of our home bred steers for all 
these years. I am glad the government 
thinks enough of her to spend some time 
and money in trying to produce better 
dual purpose Shorthorns. 

The serub cow never pays, but don’t 
ever think that all serub cows are clothed 
in red or brindle hair. Some of the 
serubbiest serubs are black and white, 
or tawn in color and are classed as dairy 
bred. 

If it is possible a serub dairy cow is 
even more worthless than the dual pur- 
pose scrub. 

When the sweat begins to roll down a 
fellow’s face he longs for some of that 
ice or snow we had last winter . There 
would have been more coolness available 
if that ice house had been built and 
filled last winter. I know we will not 
forget again. 

My! but it looks good to see how the 
corn grows in that old pond we tiled. out 
last ‘fall. It is just as green and lux- 
uriant as the bulrushes used to be. T’'ll 
‘bet it will be a whole lot more profitable. 

Just to be able to work the land 
around it and keep the weeds there from 
seeding the farm, is worth what the 
draining cost. It makes a fellow feel as 
though he had conquered something ev- 
ery time he goes through it. 

I believe the hens are the busiest 
things on the farm these days. Some- 
times J] wish they would spend their 
erergy in other places than the garden. 
An energetic hen, like a cow that is 





zt thts sted hess Amazing. “DETROIT” 
working together to make ° 


a better com- 

munity. see is the oe engine thet, handles 
a " successfully; uses alcoho 
This kind of boosters does not seem | too, Staste without ceahiag. Basic patent—only , A moving 

to be so plentiful because they are quiet | Pert (70. ceme no sprockets—no gears— no valves the utmost 
. s 7 § | insimplicity, power and strength. Mounted on skids. All sizes, 
in their boosting, but they are in almost ee 20h P in croak sendy to chip. Complete engine tested just 
every community if vol —— . pefore crating. Comes all ready to run mps, saws, threshes, 
No as ~ - - # ‘ rm ome ' a ~ oe | oa. ee —_ = 1-7 —*y * oy yew 
I e as % ght to ¢ Nain about | electric-lhghting plant rices (strip ), $29 up. 
the things around him if he is not in Sent any placeon 15 days’ Free Trial. Don't buy an engine 
the real booster clones DET oor ras, money- —, power-saving 
: i b ousands in use. Costs only postal to find 

I have been reading those potato ar- | %t If youare firstin your — nborhood to write, we will allow 
ticles by Fitch in Successful Farming. you Special Extra-Low Introductory price. Write! 


I thought I knew potatoes pretty well, W 380 Ave.. Detroit. Mich. 


but I learned a lot I never knew before. . 
They have stirred me up to do better 
with my potato crop and I am beginning 
now by taking hetter care of those I insures the pasate and 
have planted. My kinds are t just | See vegstanse qrepe 
, ] , nds are not just | from damage by blight 
right and the soil could be improved, 
but that cannot be helped now. I must 
make the most of what I have. 
I never could understand why a farm- | or bags. Their Work 
ALL BRASS Double 


er should habitually neglect to produce 
enough potatoes for his own family use, | Actiug High Pressure 

If some of the time fhat has been | Bronze Ball Valve Force 
squandered on Canadian reciprocity | Pump witb relief valve 
could have been expended on postal re- is unequalled. 


fc Ss t l i > gy e j | 
iors it would have brought the nation | LARGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 


describing O K Champion Potato Sovevece. 
Planters, Diggers,  * with particu 

























I hope the investigating committee will | 
look up the postal service from end to Wri 
end. We would like to know whether | Champion Petato Machinery Co. 
or not a part of that chronic deficiency | 139 Chicago Ave., Hammend, ind. 
is due to fat salaries paid to politica] 
itis te came an office de It pays to keep Bees right and 
f ice decorations. raise your own honey. Send today 
What we need is a postal mega te nly yet hme repent = 4 


run on a straight bt , a. » Ho. D. of Reo supplies and PRES 
everybody nays f —_ ss basis, where samples of Bee veiling and Com!) 
S for the transports ition of | Foundation with Free advice to beginners. Forty 
his mail at a minimum rate that will pay Years Experience. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, [lincis. 
out. 


It looks as though they had been try- | Binder Twine Farmer Agents Wanted, 


ing to locate the non- paying class of | August Post, Moulton, Ia. 











mail just as some farmers detect their Read the advertisements in Suc- 
poor dairy cows—by guessing at it, | cessful Farming. 
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1 Why Pay $105.50 Morey 


own caponizing. He can then do the 
work at odd times as the chickens get 
of proper age, and he is sure to find 
a nice flock of capons very profitable. 
Caponizing a young coc kerel just about 
doubles his value, as it does not cost 
as much to produce one pound of capon 
as it does one pound of rooster. A cock- 
erel seven months old will weigh, if a 
Rock, about seven pounds, and will sell 
for eight cents a pound alive, or 56 
cents. A capon of seven months will 
weigh 8 or 9 pounds and sell for at least 
121 cents, or $1.00 to $1.14 each. 

So get out that set of caponizing tools 


and try it again, using some late hatched 
cockerels.—F’. C. Butler, Hennepin Co., 
Minn. se led le 

Y~ “° 1d 


Past and Present of the Grain Binder. 

There is no farm machine, except ver- 
haps the corn planter, in which such 
great improvements have been made in 
the last 25 years as the grain binder. i 


can well remember the first machine I 
ever ran, bought when I was a boy of 
fifteen, 25 years ago. 

Our 25-year-ago binder cost us $165, 
and it had no bundle carrier. If it 
tied four bundles out of five we were 


satisfied it was doing well; besides this 
five horses were required to pull it and 
this meant a rider or driver for the lead 
team, for in these days it was seldom that 
a team could be found which would keep 
up their share of the load placed so far 
from the driver and his whip. 

In every year since then there has been 
an improvement in the machines, until 
today they seem to us almost perfect. 
Instead of missing every fifth bundle, we 
have several times in the last three years 


cut, all day and never missed tying a 
single one. ‘To do this requires the best 
of twine and this best we think cheapest 


in the long run. 
In speaking of twine we call to mind 
what a twine expert from one of the big 


factories told us two years ago. He said 
that a dollar's worth of cheap’ twine 
would tie as many bundles as the same 
amount of the best: that this was all 


figured down closely. But he further said 
that while the best twine would the no 
more bundles for a dollar, the sinoothness 
with which it ran and the less bundles 
with broken bands made the best really 
the cheapest in the end. We have found 
this to be true and so buy nothing but 
the best Manila. 

The present day price of $130 for a 
hinder includes a bundle carrier, and has 
for years. It does not, however, in- 
clude tongue trucks, which cost $12 ad- 
ditional when brought with the machine. 
We would as soon think of buying a grain 
binder without the bundle carrier as with- 
out tongue trucks. Besides making the 
work lighter for the horses and enabling 
four to be worked with ease abreast it also 
enables the farmer to get into a wet field 
at least one day sooner than if the com- 
mon tongue was used. The machine runs 
on four wheels with the weight distrib- 
uted over much more space instead of 
having the whole thing rared back on 
two with nearly all the weight on the 
master wheel. If the trucks are not 
bought with the machine they cost $18 
as an extra tonvue and other attachments 
have to be furnished. 

The price naid per acre for grain cut- 
ting was exactly the same here last season 
as we paid a neighbor in 1886, 75 cents 
an acre. With the increased price of 
everything else, it would seem that the 
price of grain cutting would also raise, 
but that it does not we think due to the 
smaller cost of the machine. It not only 
8 priced less at first cost, but the cost 
ner acre of running it is not nearly so 
large. We think the present day ma- 
chine will cut double the number of acres 
that the one of 25 years ago would and 
it will do it with at least one-third less 


team force... We are not saying that 75 | 
fents is a good price for cutting; we | 
Should not care to make a business of | 
cutting for that, but it brings in more 


than the same amount d!@ 25 years ago 
when horses were cheaper and machinery 
higher.—H. C. Hatch, Coffey Co., Kan. 





Than My Price For a 
5-l.p. Gasoline Engine ?| 


MY factory experts have gathered together a 
great mass of Gasoline Engine facts. I am 
going to put these facts up to you and let you 
see if there isn’t a pretty good reason why you should 
get my gee on just the Engine you want 
ore you decide to bu anywhere else. 

When we decided Par be 55,000 Gasoline | ergs my —. 
Engines, for 1911, we first got many of the well known 
engines of a similar character and my experts went all the way 
through them, testing every part, every piece of material, every 
practical working feature so we would besure our engines would 
come up to every merit these other engines might have. 

Then another set of my experts figured the cost of mate- 
rials and of selling on my direct-from-factory small profit plan 
and then they fixed the price based on 55,000 output. 

The 5-H.P. Engine that our experts consider next to ours 
in quality sells to the consumer for $225.00. We do know, how- 
ever, and do guarantee that our engine is easier to handle, 
easier to put-on different kinds of work, easier to start, and smoother 
running. My account experts found that we could sell this engine at a 
fair profit direct to the user on 3 to 365 days free trial with a liberal guar- 
antee for $119.50. 


This means a saving of $105.50 in cash to every customer over the price 
they would pay for the otherengine. And I give you a better engine to boot. 


Galloway Engines #3979 


Now just remember that the Wm. Galloway Co. is the largest manufacturer of engines in. 
the world, selling direct to consumers, with a capital stock of three and a half million dollars 
back of our proposition. And there is nothing verbal about any of our guarantees or claims 
—all down in black and white. We must make good on every statement. 

Now if you have gone so far in this advertisement and are interested we want to send 
you our printed salesman. Our catalogue Re ’ 
illustrates our complete line of Galloway ; 
Engines. The sizes run from 1 3-4-H.P., our 
Boss of the Farm, upto our 15-H.P. Engine. 
We manufacture them for stationary 
engines, for truck engines, and for all other 
purposes. They are all guaranteed and 
I promise to save you money in pro- 
portion on all of them according to the —e L > oe sh SOOT. 
saving I make you on the 5-H.P. size. ; 



















Just send a postal card now and say 
—"“Galloway, send along your engine ¥ 
book and personal price proposition.” 
I'll do it by return mail. 


Wm. Galloway Company 
195 Galloway Station Waterloo, Iowa 


elps Wants To Send YOU 
His Fine, Free Book and Save 
You $25.00 to $75.00 on a Buggy 


If you took all the Buggies found in 25 hig stores—and put them all together— 
ae wouldn’t have as many styles and kinds to choose from as are shown 13 
*helps’ Big Show Room Book of over ‘ 
125 styles of Auto Seat Buggies—Run- 
abouts—Surreys— Driving Carts—Car- 
riages—Spring Wagons, etc.—all genuine 


Split Hickory\ Xm 

































vehicles. And »p saves you $25 to $75, 
according to kind and style of Buggy you 
need. This he guarantees—and asks youto 
let him prove it to you by sending you a 
Split Hickory on 30 days’ free road test— 
2 years’ guarantee —direct from factory. 

But get Phelps’ book first. Write today 
=—while this advertisement is before you, 
Just say on a postal card—"Phelps, I want 
the Book’’—and he'll do the rest. 

H, C, PHELPS, President 

The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co., Station 202, 


Largest Factory inthe World Sell 
Columbus, O. dng Vehicles Direct to Consumer, 
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“Tie F, WYATT MANUFACTURING CO. 


526 N. Sth Street, SALINA, KAN. 
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Among the many conditions which have 
a determining influence on the state of 
health of the members of the family, 
none is more important than the water 
supply, not only from the standpoint of 
purity but also from the standpoint of 
convenience—that is the amount of work 
required to bring plenty of pure, clear 
water into all parts of the home. 

Let us first consider the soures 


of 


course the amount of water draining in 
at the open top may be decreased by hav- 
ing the land slope away in all directions, 
but what is to prevent dead leaves, pa- 
pers, dust, earthworms, insects and other 
animals together with all forms of bac- 
terial life gaining entrance to the water 
supply? Compare the picture illustrated 
below with figure 2. 





Instead of a dug well open to contam- 
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Figure 1. 


water supply. In order that the water 
may be fit for drinking or cooking, it 
must be free from color, odor, suspended 
organic matter, and what is vastly more 
important, it must be comparatively free 
from bacteria and especially all those 
which directly or indirectly cause ty- 
phoid and other intestinal fevers. 

The question naturally follows: How 
does all this decaying organic matter so 
laden with bacteria gain access to our 
wells? In order to answer, let us look at 
figure 1 which illustrates the location and 
construction of a well such as is often 
found in rural districts. A hole or well 
three or four feet in diameter is dug 
to,a depth of a few feet. It is curbed 
with wood, brick, or stone; very often 
not cemented, thus not water tight. The 
top ig, covered with loose planks, and the 
privy ‘vault or cesspool and barns ‘are 
located but a short distance from this 
well. 

Now what are the possible sources of 
contamination? I. The ground water 
which supplies the well carries down with 
it the liquid waste and soluble organic 
matter seeping down from privy vault or 
manure heaps around the barns. 2. 
After every rain or melting snow or even 
each time water is pumped from the well 
and either’ poured out on the ground 
while pumping for a cold drink or over- 
flow water just allowed to drop back, it 
earries with it all the filth from the sur- 


Shallow Dug Well—Close to Privy Vault and Barns, Showing Contamination from Each o 
These Sources as Well as by Surface Drainage. 





face of the ground near the well. 3. Of 





ination from all sources, we have here 
a‘deep drilled well, the sides being in- 
cased in heavy iron pipes so that it is 
impossible for seepage from the privy 
vault to leak in at the sides. This iron 
casing extends above the top of the well 
so it is impossible for surface water and 
organic waste to gain access from above. 
The source of the water supply is at 
such a depth that the surface water is 
purified by natural filteration as it slow- 
ly pereolates through the earth to this 
low level of water, thus reducing the 
possibility of contamination to a mini- 
mum. 

Summing up the points in relation to 
the location and construction of a well: 

1. Drill the well to a considerable 
depth, below at least one layer of im- 
pervious clay or rock. 

2. Encase this well with an imper- 
vious iron pipe so that ground water 
cannot gain access from the sides. 


3. Have no opening in the top of the 
well where surface water or anything 
can enter. 

4. Reduce the possibilities of contam- 


inating the water at its source by 
a. Locating the well on _ higher 
ground and at a distance from the 


privy vault or barns. 

b. Have the ground slope gently in 
all directions from the well. 

c. Have the earth around the well 
covered with sod. 
























Tell You 


Free Books ‘i.e 
Save $100 to $500 


Send postal now for valuable book of plans on 
cribs and granaries—also book on grain elevating. 
Practical crib plans, free—9 of them showing quan. 
tities of materials needed, average cost figured out 
and ways to save 8100 to 8500 by building cribs high, 
Other free book tells all about the quickest. cheap. 
est, easiest way to crib corn, wheat, oats, bariey— 
all grains. Shows big picture and explains ay 
advantages of the— 


Little Giant Portable Gran 


Get one and save time, money and hard work of 
scooping. The pickers will charge less, boys can 
pick—no delay in gathering grains. Drive load on 
jack, throw lever, start horse power or engine and 
—_ goes to any height in a jiffy and boy who 

rives wagon starts elevator and rests while grain 





goes up. 

Drive up from elther side—only half the worki 
part of others. Overhead jack furnished if desi 
Write at once for the free books and all facts, 
Don't invest a dollar in crib or elevator till you 
get them. Address 


Portable Elevator Mfg. Co. 
127 McCium Street, Bloomington, lil. 


It Pays To Get 


Gas Traction Sens 


GAS traction sense is simply knowing how effec- 
tively you can use TIiE BIG FOUR “30” for 
every form cf ¢traciion or stationary farm work. If 
you farm 320 acres or more, you want to know all 
about this wonderful, gasoline driven, steel “Giant 
Horse.” You want to know how it penetsealty Sess 
away With horses and hired-help— 
how it makes possible the yearly 
sale of your entire crop instead of 
only 80% ofit. It paye to have 
this knowledge. Get it 


Free Facts and Figures on 
THE BIG FOUR “30” 


WELL be mighty glad to send you 

a@ free copy of our beautifully 
illustrated 112-page booklet, “The 
Book of Gas Traction Engines 
which is crammcd with straight-from-the-shoulder 
facts and figures on gas traction Operation. It tells 
how THE BIG FOUR “*30” comes to you subject to 
your approval and backed by a genuine ‘*tioluen Kule” 
Sid addrese Sa'a postcaid oenip. ef paper wil do’ the dnck: 
an ° 
post<a'O IT NOW. 


Gas Tract PW nad Laren 































































Muilders in the World 





























Our “Cyclone” 3stroke self feed hay press is 
the latest, most powerful and most efficient 
press on the market. Each circle of the team 






presses in threecharges. The self feed automatic- 
ally puts the hay to the bottom of the bale chamber. 
These improvements wonderfully increase capacity 
of our presses, ® Write today for 






circular K-117 n which gives prices 
and details of ff} five days’ free 



















HIDES, PELTS, FURS, ETC. 
To MCMILLAN FUR & WOOL 60. 







MINNEAPOLIS, ° : MINN. 












WRITE FOR CIRCULARS 

a For facts about Prize and 

. Reward offers and Inven- 

tions that will bring from 

$5000 to Ten Million Dollars, and for books of In- 
tense Interest to Inventors, send 8c. postage to 











d. Do not throw refuse either solid 


Pubs, Patent Sense, Dept. 73, Barrister Bldg. Washington, 0.¢- 
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or liquid on the ground near the well. 

e. Do not allow the horses or other 
animals to be brought near the well to 
be watered, or allow chickens or other 
fowls to run near the well, in case it 
is not a deep drilled well. 

Next in importance to the busy house- 
wife must be the convenience of the water 
in the performance of her many endless 
tasks. Think of the many trips that 
must be made daily to the well, the pump- 
ing of the water and carrying heavy 
pails back to the house. Think of the 
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Figure 2. Drilled Well—Perfectly Safe from Gon- 
tamination of all Sorts. 
time wasted each day in doing work 


that can be done more cheaply by me- 
chanical than by human power. Think 
of the back-aches and broken-down wives 
whose strength should have been co>- 
served that they could have had more 
pleasures in their life and had more time 
to have exercised a helpful influence in 
directing the work, the study and t!. 
social life of their families. 

Would any farmer put up with such 
inconvenience as the farmers’ wives en- 
dure? Are they still content to carry 
water to the barns to water their horses 


and cattle? No, indeed. They learned 
long ago that mechanical power was 
cheaper than human power. 

The farmer’ instead of pumping 
and carrying water for his stock now 
uses windmill or gasoline engine and 


forces it through under ground pipes to 
the tanks in the pastures, or wherever 
needed. Now, why not use this same 
mechanical power, windmill or gasoline 
engine for pumping water into storaze 
or pressure tanks in the cellar of the 
farm house? Pipes should then lead to 
the boiler connected with the stove for 
heating water, to the sinks in the kitch- 
en or milk room, to the laundry and to 
all the fixtures in the bath room. 

Water can be pumped into the house 
and carried to all necessary fixtures 
within the house at a relatively small 
cost, and think of the resulting saving 
of steps and labor, to say nothing of the 
nervous strain saved by having hot or 
cold water at hand by turning a faucet. 


2°, 
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The wages of Gin is Debt. 
Imaginaticn makes cowards of us all. 


Make the best of a bad bargain. Learn 
wisdom thereby. 


















Sell Your Wool to the 
Mills—Get 2 Cents Extra! 


If wool growers all over the country only knew how much more 
they can get by selling direct to the mills, traveling wool buyers, 
instead of smoking ten-cent cigars and stopping at $2-a-day hotels, 
would all be lookihg for new jobs. 

Why sell your wool at home, men? Don’t do it. Investigate an- 
other plan which 50,000 wool growers have found pays them well. 

‘The MILLS pay highest prices for wool. They pay two, three, 
sometimes four cents more than the grower can get athome, The 
biggest mills in America come to us for their wool! They have known 
us 46 years. We supplied them with 20 MILLION pounds last year. 

We can sell your wool direct to these mills for you and make big 
money for you. Our charge for storing, grading, selling and insur- 
ance is only a trifle of the extra cash you will get. 

We handle shipments carefully and send the shipper his money 


promptly. ith our new up-to-date warehouses, the finest in 
™~ world, delays are impossible. 
Wait for Free Market Reports 


at Hold your wool till this proposition has been more fully ex- 

plained and till our last Market Report, just out, reaches you. 
This information costs not a penny. ou are welcome to it. 

Merely send us your name on a postal today. 

Wool sacks, tags, shipping blanks and envelopes free. 


S. SILBERMAN & SONS 
(Formerly Silberman Bros.) Desk 17, Chicago, IL. 
Largest Wool House iu America—Established 1866 








EY are practically proof against injury from 


glass, nails, broken stones, scrap iron and similar 
obstacles that cause injury destruction to the 
ordinary rubber tire. If they are put on over 
good tires and the tires kept well inflated, the user can feel perfectly 
safe, regardless of the roads over which he has to travel. They are also 
an cundien non-skid so that he never has to use chains. 
Tez nee geen i 
ci c le res. 
They save double their cost, besides doing away with te troubles, 
Send for free booklet on the Preservation of Tires. 


LEATHER TIRE GOODS COMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. 
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UNUSUAL ENGINE BARGAINS 


An opportunity to get a splendid gas- 
oline engine (2, 3, 4, 5,7 or 9 H. P.) akg 












Annaal sale is now on of famous Simple Simon Gasoline 
Engines. Chance of lifetime to get highest grade engine 
at prices lower than any r engine maker dare quote, 
well- 

The few 


We make the Simple Simon for hardest work—runni 
drilling machines. No other engines good enough. 
we have more than we need, wesell. 2, 3, 4, 6,7, Oh. p, 
simPLe Gasoline Engincs 
simo 
Portable or Stationary, Horizontal or Vertical. 

Guaranteed 5 years; casiest to start; roller valve gears 
do away with 18 parts; guaranteed to pull full rated load 
as well with pee 


line. MOTSING 
AGNETO IS FURNISHED 
FREE. W: 








strong Mfg. Co. 
This firm makes we¢ 














: his sale is now on, at 
special prices. esders can get full par- 
ticulars by addiéssing the Armstrong 
Mfg. Co., 1324 Chestnut St.. Waterloo, lowa. 


HITMAN’ 


40 Years Standard of the World 


= 

























be few Model con M Durable, M Economical and Simplest 

. rove that our New Model is the Strongest, Most Durable, Mos e 
Hay py in the World—does the best work—has greatest capacity—saves time, labor and trouble— 
contains exclusive feature found in no other seer ee or without self-feed, pull back and bopger 
condenser—fully guaranteed—we also make larges line of Bailers in the world—write for illustrated catalog 


THE WHITMAN AGRICULTURAL MPANY, 6929S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
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BY GRACE WOODARD 


Even school teachers have their am- 
bitions and mine was to own a farm. On 
my salary it was evident that it would 
be some time before I could save enough 
to buy one, the next best thing was 
become homesteader. This I de- 
to do. 


was early 


sO 
to 
cided 


a 


in the spring of 1909 


that the ornortunity came to me. I re- 
ceived a letter from relatives in Dakota 
saying that if [ could get a  week’s 
leave of absence from my school to do 
so, and come up and file on what they 
considered a very good piece of land. 


Acting on their advice | made the neces- 
sary arrangements in regard to my 
school work, hurried off to Dakota, filed 
on the land, and within a week was back 
in school again filled with enthusiasm 
over the year that was before me and 
anxious for the end of the school term 
to come that 1 might return to Dakota 
and begin the work of proving up. 

At last the day for my departure 
had come. My dream of the fascination 
of pioneer life was now fast becoming a 
reality, for here I was aboard a west 
bound train, flying away toward the 
plains of western South Dakota. 

It was an early morning in June after 
a ride of a day and a night, that I 
reached my journey’s end. Leaving the 
train I found myself on the platform of 
one of the small depots, so typleal of a 
small town. As it was early, the people 
were not yet astir, but the town consisted 
of but one street, so I had no difficulty 
in finding the hotel. 

After a late breakfast I started in a 
lumber wagon on my fifteen mile ride 
to my ranch. And such a long fifteen 
miles as it seemed to me can better be 
imagined than described. The few houses 
or shacks, as they are called, that we 
passed were by no means attractive in 
their appearance, most of them being 
covered with tar paper, and judging from 


outward appearance, containing but one 
room. At last we came te a building 
not unlike the others I had seen, save 
that this one had written across the 
front in large black letters the word 
“Klatt”. This, I was told, was the con- 


try store and post office where mail was 


received three times a week. 

Two miles more and I stood viewing 
the stretch of land that was to be my 
very own. A disappointment, however, 
awaited me. As my father and brother 
were already there, I expected a honse 


to be on my claim ready for me; but on 
account of spring rains and the over- 
flow of a creek that had to be crossed, 
the house they intended to move ontomy 
land had not been moved. There I was 
ready and anxious to establish my res- 
idence on the claim, but with no house. 
I was not without a place to stay, as 
my brother had a house on his land, but 
that was not sleeping on my own farm 
and that was what I had to do. So I 
borrowed a tent, put it up, and per- 
suaded my brother's wife to spend the 
nights with me. Thus I began my claim 
life. 

In a short time my house was moved 
and with my father’s help, I began the 
work of transforming a mere shell into 
what was to be home to me for fourteen 
months. I had another room and a 
screen porch built on and the interior 
of the rooms covered with plaster-board, 
then papered. My furniture was made 
mostly of boxes, but with rugs on the 


floor, curtains at the windows and pic- 
tures on the walls, gave a cozy appear- 


This work, together with the novelty 
of the situation and a two weeks’ visit 
from my sister and a friend, caused the 
summer to pass too quickly away. With 
the coming of autumn came my first real 
lonely days. The long stretches of brown 
prairie land were by no means cheer- 
ful in their appearance. 

About this time a most exciting thing 
occurred. I was alone one day and on 
looking out of the door, I noticed quite 
a commotion at my neighbors. A team 
was brought hurriedly from the barn and 
hitched to the wagon; some things were 
was saddled and all 


loaded in, the pony 
started out on the run. 1 wondered what 
it could mean, so I went out of the 


house and looked around. Off across some 
hills I could see- great clouds of smoke 
rolling up. Then I knew it was a prai- 
rie fire. course I must go. My pony 
was loose and about half a mile away. 
I ran for him and he, like most Indian 
nonies, was a firm disbeliever in the say- 
ing: “You can lead a horse to water, 
but you cannot make him drink.” He 
was always ready to drink, but it took 
a person with no small amount. of 
strength to lead him. I finally got him 
to the house, saddled and mounted, when 
I discovered I could scarcely touch my 
stirrups. My father had been using the 


saddle and had lengthened them. I had 
no time to adjust them now, however, 
so off I went and in a few minutes I 
was on the field of action. 

Everyone for miles around was there. 
It makes no difference how busy one 
might be, if a smoke is seen every one 


stops work and loading in a wagon bar- 
rels of water, ploughs, and old carpet, 
start for the fire. 

This fire was started by a gasoline er- 
plosion in a tent. The explosion occurred 
about one o'clock and we fought fire 
until about fiye, the grass being so dry 
it burned like paper. At first it was 
thought the fire could be stopped by 
ploughing around it, but it spread so 
rapidly that only one furrow could be 
ploughed before the flames would reach 
it, and leaping over go on in their des- 
tructive way. It soon became apparent 
that the only way to extinguish the fire 
was to beat it out, so beat it we did. 
Both men and women worked in a most 
heroic manner, beating the flames with 
old carpets and sacks that had been 
dipped in water. When at last all was 
safe and the last bit of fire had been 
extinguished, it was a tired but happy 
group that gathered tq talk over the ex- 
citing event, and rejoice that the real 
loss was no greater than it was. 

Despite the fact that fire is so terrible, 
to me there is a strange fascination 
about it, and the thrilling experience of 
actually fighting a prairie fire is one 
to be long remembered. 

The only amusement the homesteaders 
had was dancing. The one time when 
everyone for miles around come together 
for a social time was to a dance. When 
I went to live on my claim I knew noth- 
ing about dancing, but I soon found that 


claim life would be decidedly dull for 
me if I did not learn to dance, so of 
course I learned. 


Our dances were not unlike those de- 


scribed by Owen. Wister in “The Vir- 
ginign.” When we went to a dance it 
was with no other intention than to 


stay until it was daylight the next morn- 
ing. No one cares to be out if it is verv 
dark, as the roads angle about in such 
a way that one may easily become lost 
THE HOMESTEADER’S DANCE. 


I will tell of one dance that stands 





room. 


ance to the 





out so clearly in my recollection. It was 








Greatest Roof Offer 
You Ever Heard Of! 





The lowest priced roof ever made (measured by 
zearsot service)is Edwards Interlocking Reo Stee 


hingles. It lasts longer than your buil 
End your roof expense forever! 


Edwards REO Steel Shingles 


ive perfect protection from fire and water. Abso- 
utely fire-proof and lightning proof, Our $10,- 
000 guarantee bond insures your Edwards Roof 
against lightning. Our patent interlocking device 
covers the nails and prevents rusting or leaking. 

You can lay them easily. Reo Steel Shingles are 
stamped from mer steel. They come in sheets 
6 to 12 feet long and 24 inches wide. Anyone can 
lay them— only hammer and nails required. 


Write for Valuable Free Catalog No. 656 


Weare the largest makersof metal roofing in the 
world. Our catalog has some money-saving in- 
formation for you. Send usthedimensions of your 
buildings and we will quote you a low price deliv- 
ered at your railroad station. We pay the 
freight. 

We want one representative in every community 
to demonstrate and take orders for our roo 
big profits for you. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
606-656 Lock St., Cincinnati, Ohio (46 


WORLD 
OVER 
WELL AND PROSPECTING 
DRILLING MACHINERY 


43 years’ successful operation. 
Used in pearly al) parts of th 
world. We make acomplete line 
ot Drilling Machines and tools 
for every condition of earth 
and rock drilling and min 
eral prospecting. Complete 
Tine catalogue No, 120 showing ove: 
40 styles of machines free. 
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General Office and Works: 
Aurora, Ill. 
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Low-Down Steel Wheel Wagons 
Are fast replacing the high farm wagons for 
general farm work. The reasonis plain. The 
Low-Down wagon makes easier work for the 
man and no harder for the team, One man 
can do most of his farm work alone with the 
Low-Down wagon. Get our free catalogue. 

HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., BOX 32 HAVANA, ILL. 














GAS -— GASOLINE — DISTILLATE 
Cheapest of all powers. One cent average cost 
per horse power per hour, Nothing can equal. 
FIVE YEAR 
GUARANTEE 
We buildallsizes. Hop- 
per jacket or water tank 
cooling. Inducements 
to introduce in new lo- 
, calities. Write stating 
— size and style wanted. 
WITTE IRON WORKS CO. 
1652 Oaklaad Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
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MILLIONS KILLED! 


By using 8. C, JACKSON’S Exterminator. Pocket 
Gophers, Squirrels, Prairie Dogs, Rats, Bightees 
years experience. 


218 B. 


Write today. 
OURTH ST., LOVELAND, COLO 


WHEELS, FREIGHT PAID, $8.75 


for 4 Buggy Wheels, Steel Tires. With Rubber Tires, 
$18.45, Rerubbing your wheels, $10.30. I manufacture 

















wheels % to4in.tread. Bugsy Tops, $6.50; Shafts,$2.10, 
Learn how to buy direct. Ca’ free. Repair wheels, 
$5.95. Wagon UmbreJaFars. (¢.¢, BOOB, Cin’ti, 0 












MONTROSS METAL SHINGLES 
Best by 22 years test. Fire, Lightning and 

Storm Proof. Last life of building. Inexpen- 
sive. Ornamental. Catalog. 

MONTROSSCO. , CAMDEN, N. 4. 
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a- night in winter but not a bad night, 
when we started to a dance to be held 
in a deserted shack. A stove had been 
set up for the occasion and a supply of 
wood was obtained. All was well until 
about midnight. Then it began to snow 
and the wind to blow. A blizzard was 
upon us. The house in which we were 
was not very well built, the snow came 
drifting in through the cracks and it be- 
gan to get cold. We couldn’t go home 
for fear of being lost, so we just had 
to sweep the snow off the floor; pile the 
wood in the steve, and keep on dancing. 
It was probably seven o’clock in the 
morning before we felt it safe to start 
home. Then after a six mile drive 
through the cold and snow you can well 
imagine how good home seemed to us. 

For days, through the winter, we would 
be snowed in and then it was that I en- 
joyed my books which I had _ taken 
along with me. 

Time passed on and by and by the end 
of my Dakota life drew near. Early in 
the summer I made my application for 
a date to make final proof, and the 
date given to me was September fifteenth. 

The last days on the claim were busy 
ones indeed. tsood-byes had to be said 
to all friends and it was then that I real- 
ized how many friends I had made and 
what true friends they really were. 

When the day came for the making of 
the final proof I was not nearly so happy 
as I had anticipated that I should be. 
a the day of my departure from this 
life, it was with a mingled feeling of 
pleasure and regret that I said farewell 
to Dakota surroundings and turned again 
toward old Iowa. 

As the train sped along, the feeling 
of pleasure grew and before long I was 
actually counting the hours that must 
pass before I could be at home with old 
friends again. But after an absence of 
almost fifteen months I arrived safe at 
home again. At present I am in school 
work again, happy in my profession and 
the proud possessor of a Dakota farm. 

* * ~ oe * 


The Practical Culture of the Farm. 

No word in the English language has 
been more abused thah that word “cul- 
ture.” From its original simple and lofty 
significance, “improvement, cultivation,” 
it has come to be a symbol for all sorts 
of affectations and shams. It is very 
commonly used to denote merely surface 
matters, as of appearance or style, when 
it really signifies an attribute properly 
belonging to the very heart, “deep as 
thought and wide as life.” 

The farmer, as a rule, deals with the 
elementary things of existence—the re- 
alities instead of the artificialities of life. 
For that reason, he, more than any other, 


has the right foundation laid for the 
deepest, truest culture possible to hu- 
manity. No dignity can surpass that of 


the great natural forces that are a part 
of his everyday surroundings. No beauty 
is equal to that which has environed him, 
from his childhood up. No gentleness 
is greater than that with which are gov- 
erned the myriad mysterious lives of 
forest and field. 

These three attributes, dignity, beauty, 
and gentleness, are the first requisites 
for the building of genuine culture. To 
acquire these in their fullest perfection 
is surely not beyond the nower of one 
who has spent all his years in the midst 
of definite demonstrations of their finest 
qualities. To make them a_ real force 
in his life, he has only to make a little 
effort to bring them to the fore. The 
essentials are already there. 

If the outside of the farm home should 
he so ordered as to speak plainly of the 
dignity and beauty its owner sees in it, 
how much more ought the inside to em- 
phasize these same characteristics. No 
one is so poor that he can not afford 
a neatly kept house, a few books, a win- 
dow full of flowers, some sort of music, 
and, more important than anything else, 
peace and harmony between the members 
of the family itself. The home that can 
furnish these things is one where true 
culture reigns, no matter how humble it 
may be.—Katherine Atherton Grimes. 
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A California Man’s 
Wonderful Story 


How he and his wife make a living 


and enjoy life on only one acre 


Let us give you the story, written by himself, of a man 
who has found prosperity on ome acre of California land. 
How he lives well and “has more money to spend than back in 


Chio on an 80-acre farm.”’ 


Let him tell you himself, in his own homely but vigorous 
Style, how thrift and industry combined with “‘farm sense” 
work this seeming miracle, and how, although elderly, Cali- 
fornia has restored health and vigor. 


This man has no land to sell and nothing whatever to gain. 
You can get his unbiased testimony from the 


Union-Southern Pacific 


Standard Route of the West 


along with books on California which tell you where to look 


for reasonably priced land, suitable for farming, truck garden- 
ing or fruit raising. Just address 


Homeseekers’ Information Bureau 


221 Bee Building, Omaha, Neb. 
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Students in Domestic Science. 
Kindergarten Teachers. 


ing to degree of D. B. 
College of 


Conserbatory of Music. 


LSS S17 SS 


THE PRESIDENT, 


Grade Teachers. 
College of the Bible—Graduate course, requiring three years’ work lead- 


DRAKE UNIVERSITY 


College of Liberal Arts—Four-year courses, based upon four-year high 
school courses, leading to the degree of A. B., Ph. B., S. B. In the 
School of Education, included in this college, are courses for 


Primary Teachers. 
High School Teackers. 


aw—Three-year course, based on four-year high school 
course, leading to degree of LL. B. 

College of Medicine—Four-year course based on four-year high school 
course and two full years in college, leading to the degree of M. D. 
College of Dentistry—Three-year course. based on four-year high school 

course, leading to the degree of D. D. S. 
Institute of Fine Arts—Special courses, based upon such preparation as 
best fits the student to pursue the study of his chosen course most pro- 
fitably. The Institute of Fine Arts includes three distinct departments; 
School of Painting and Dralving. 
School of Dramatic Art. 


For catalog and other information, address, 


DRAKE UNIVERSITY 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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MEN WANTED! 


SOUND MEN—21 to 40 years old wanted at once for Eleetrie 
Railway Motormen and Conductor in every state. Wages 
#60 to $100 a Month. Experience Unnecessary. Permanent 
employment, no strike. Write immediately for Applica- 
tion Blank. No colored men bired. Address Nanager Employ- 





“Gleanings in 


Bees on the Farm ,2)°*nings ip 


will help you get more pleasure and more pro- 
fit from Bee keeping. 6 months trial sub- 
scription 25c. Book on Bees and Catalog of 


Supplies sent free. 
THE A.1. ROOT COMPANY, Box 42, MEDINA, OHIO 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY, [ire<hoci: Syreie, best 
per in country for price and size. Only 25 cents a year. 


50 yearling R. I. Red breederscheap. Be 











Boost for Successful Farming. 





For Sale tritcay. Write. a. . SANDERS Perry, Ia. 


ment Department, Room 808 Dwight Bidg , Kansas(ity, Mo. | 





raiiroads. Can offer in wholesale tracts of from five 
to fifty thousand acres. Have splendid colonizing 
propositions, This is the last season to secure cho! 
lands at right prices and terms near to mar! 


Our terms are reasonable. 


GENERAL AND LOCAL AGENTS WANTED 


that can do business. 
Write us for particulars. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
TEWART & MATHEWS CO., Ltd., 


303 JACKSON ST., ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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Conquering Potato Blight. 
When one puts to me the blunt ques- 
tion, can potato blight be entirely erad- 


icated in one’s field or not? 
yes and no. There are seasons when the 
weather conditions are ‘favorable and 
spraying is thoroughly and scientifically 
adhered too, that no signs of blight will 
apnear on the sprayed field. This will 
involve spraying five times, beginning 
when the potatoes are but a few inches 
out of the ground, by spraying every two 
weeks this will cover about three months, 
allowing for weather conditions, this is 
all that can possibly be done in one sea- 
son. On the other hand there are other 
seasons when the conditions will not per- 
mit five sprayings. Every spray, how- 
ever, is effectual if not followed by hard 
rains. 
WHAT IS LATE BLIGHT. 

I have received so many inquiries on 
the matter of late blight or rust that the 
following statements seem timely; this 
disease is caused by a fungus, a kind 
of mildew, which is carried through the 
winter in the seed potato and so far as 
known only in this way. Where such 
affected potatoes are planted the fungus 
develops in the potato shoots and final- 
ly causes the blight of the leaves, provid- 
ing weather conditions are at all favor- 
able. The germs or spores are produced 
in enormous numbers on these blighted 
leaves and by these the infection is spread 
to neighboring plants. Many of the 
spores fall to the ground also, and in- 
vading the tubers, cause the rot. Spray- 
ing with Bordeaux kills these spores, and 
so prevents both blight of the leaves and 
the rot of the tubers. 

TWO KINDS OF ROT. 

Many potato growers do not under- 
stand that there are two different kinds 
of rot, and that while the old fashioned 
soft rot is certainly preventable by spray- 
ing, the dry rot is just as certainly not 
preventable by spraying. As a conse- 
quence, some have condemned the spray- 
ing of potatoes as a failure. I believe 
that the spraying of late potatoes with 
Bordeaux is a profitable operation and 
that it will prevent early blight and rot 
blight and discourage flea beetles, but it 
should be borne in mind that there are 
other blights and rots of the potato which 
cannot be prevented by spraying. 

DBY ROT PREVENTION. 

To prevent dry rot wo must depend 
apes the rotation of crops and the use 
of healthy seed. Where dry rot has 
been prevalent potatoes should not be 
again planted for three or four years. The 
selection of seed also is important. Do not 
use seed from bins in which many of 
the tubers are affected with dry rot; and 
in all cases before planting, the tubers 
should be given either the corrosive sub- 
limate or the formalin treatment as for 
scab. Either treatment will. prevent the 
introduction of scab and lessen the lia- 
bility to dry rot and the various forms of 
decay which attack the seed tubers. 

Use one ounce corrosive sublimate to 
seven gallons water and soak the tubers 
one and one-half hours. For the forma- 
lin treatment, mix one-half pound forma- 
lin with 15 gallons water and soak the 
tubers two hours. 

A FIVE YEAR SPRAYING TEST. 

For five consecutive years of testing, 
potato spraying has proven a profitable 
nractice with me. The test of 1906. was 
in my part of my state the least favor- 
able of any of the five for the development 
of the principal potato diseases, late 
blight and rot, yet even in that year 
the test showed good returns for the 
money expended and labor applied. 

The following will show the profit of 
five year’s experiment with one acre of 
sprayed potatoes, as compared with one 
acre of unsprayed: See table next coiumn. 

Notice that the final results of spray- 
ing show an average gain of 90 bushels 
of potatoes ner acre and an average profit 
of $50.44 per acre. Any farmer can test 





I answer|rot are less prevalent. 


these figures by planting one acre of 
ground for two or three years so as to 
allow for seasons when late blight and 
The whole acre 
should receive the same attention as to 
work and fertilization, except that one- 
half must be sprayed anywhere from 
two to five times. The unsprayed must 
also be kept free from bugs to warrant 
a fair test. 

As the average expense of spraying per 
acre for the five years was only $2.84, 
which includes all material and labor, it 
ought to convince every grower of pota- 
toes that it is a much better paying crop 
when spraying is thoroughly and scier- 
tifically practiced. Also take notice that 
the profit per acre each year above all 
expenses was $47.60. 

Bordeaux mixture is the only remedy 
used, except Paris green for bugs, which 
must be used on the whole acre each 
year. The poison can be used in the Bor- 
deaux mixture, thus concentrating the 
work and lowering the cost between the 
sprayed and unsprayed plots. 

Some one man in the neighborhood 
could make a business of spraying and 
secure enough fields to keep him busy 
throughout the season. This plan com- 
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bines several advantages. The farmer 
need not learn how to spray, one outfit 
will do for a considerable area, the ma- 
terials can be bought in large quantities, 
and thereby more economically, the pro- 
fessional sprayer will become expert and 
do the work better and faster than the 
grower himself and the farmer will be 
relieved of all extra work connected with 
the spraying. 
TIME TO SPRAY. 

Finally, if thorough spraying is the 
object it would be best to begin when the 
plants are 6 or 7 inches high and to 
spray every ten days or two weeks there- 
after as long as the plants remain green. 
If rain comes before any applié¢ation is 
dry on the vines, the treatment should 
be repeated: but spraying should not be 
stopped because it looks like rain. Just 
after a rain, especially a warm rain fol- 
lowed by muggy weather, blight spreads 
fastest and the plants most need protec- 
tion. It requires only a short time for 
the mixture to dry on the vines and then 
it takes a heavy shower to wash it off. 
Every effort should be made to complete 
the spraying before the rain comes. If 
only three applications are to be made 
during the season, delay the first until it 
is necessary to treat the potatoes for the 
beetle or slugs, or shortly before the mid- 
die of July. In no case should one de- 
liberately wait until blight appears; but 
if this has been done and the spread of 
the disease is not rapid when first discov- 
ered, a single application may do much 
to preserve the remaining foliage.—Syl- 
vanus Van Aken. 
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Thankful. 

The man of the house tiptoes down to 
the stair landing and listens. 

He hears the burglar moving craftily 
about the living room. 

Suddenly the burglar bumps into a cab- 
inet of bric-a-brac and it upsets with a 
crash. 

“Good!” exclaims the man. “Now, just 
back of you is another cabinet of that 
junk. If you'll bump into it, I’ll go back 
to bed and allow you to burgle to your 
heart’s content.” 








IRRIGATION SPELLS SUCCESs 
Why are Orchard lands in the Irrigated sections of 
Washington, Oregon 4nd the highly developed parts 
of Idaho selling from $1000.00 to $1500.00 per acre? 
Because they are b in certain annual incomes 
to insure a splendid return for that investment. 

Why are those same men that are selling such 
lands coming to the Buhl Country? ause they 
can obtain better land, with a far better water 
right, in its raw state for one tenth the price. 

This land, selling now for from $50.00 to $100.00 per 
acre, will in a few years be the most marvelously 
productive fruit district in the world. Itis no guess 
werk; it has been proven; thousands of acres of 
winter apples alone have been planted, near Buhl, 
in the past four years, and land values are soaring. 

DON’T BELONG TO THAT CLASS OF DOUBT- 
ING THOM ASES, but come out and investigate the 
greatest proposition in irrigated farming the world 
bas ever seen. It will cost you only a small Rai) 


Koad fare. 
ARB YOU INTBRESTED IN DAIRYING? 

If you are why fool away your time four months in 
the year throwing green fodder over the fence ty 
the cows? Come out to the Buhl Country where 
they have eight months of the finest pasture that 
ever delighted the soul of a cow. and where Alfalfa, 
the accepted King of all dairy feeds, makes ten tons 
to the acre per year. 

If you are interested iu knowing about other men 
of your kind, that have made good here in the farm- 
ing game, drop a line to the Secretary of the Buh! 
Commercial Club, Buhl Idaho, requesting a copy of 
“Facts About Buhl.” Its yours for the asking. A 
postal card will do the work. 


Buy Your Farm on Your Own Judgment 
and Leave the Land Agent Out. 


We have the best lands in the Red River Valley and 
want a family on each quarter section, Better take 
some time and see for yourself without the help of 
some land agent who will ask you sixty doliars per 
acre for what you can buy for forty. © profes- 
sional land man pays your railroad f~. e to induce 
you to buy and this is coslly bait. We do not want 
any strings on you. We will show you lands we 
own and also what others have to offer, we do not 
care from whom you buy. Remember what we 
wantis more people. Any one of the undersigned 
will cheerfully answer inquiries by mail and give 
every assistance when you come. 


BANK OF PARK RIVER FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
McEWAN & DOUGHERTY 
PARK RIVER, WALSH COUNTY, NORTH DAKOTA 


200 ACRES EQUIPPED $3,700 


Including Fine Apple Orchard 


This splendid money-making farm with every- 
thing in running order has been forced on the mar- 
ket for quick sale owing to severe accident sustained 
by owner; pleasant convenient location, near neigh- 
bors. school, mail delivered, telephone; 40 acres 
machine Worked fields 650 acres spring watered 
pasture, 1,000 cords wood. 75.000 feet timber which 
can be loaded on cars less than a mile away; 400 
apple trees, other fruits; pretty cottage, water in 
kitchen, barn 42x60, two poultry houses; included 
are two horses, two cows, two pigs, 25 hens, all 
machinery, wagons, harness. tools, etc; $3700, part 
cash. Photograph of cottage and full details and 
traveling directions to see this and other tremendous 
bargains in improved farms in 15 States. page 1065, 
Strout’s Farm Catalogue 34, just out, copy free, 
Station 3067, E. A. Strout, 407 So. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 


Here are two things good farmers should know: 
1. Why does a woman sit on the floor to put on her 
stockings and get up on her left foot first? 


Where are the Values 
in the Lands 
in the Corn 

growing State? 


For answer to one of the above write to 
J. C. Hamilton, 520 Spring Street, Shreveport, La. 


MARYLAND BEST IN THE UNION 


THRIFTY FARMERS are invited to settle in the state 
of Maryland, where they will find a delightful and health- 
ful climate, first-class markets for their products 
plenty ofland at reasonable prices. Maps and descr! 
tive pamplets will be sent free upon application to Sta! 
Board of Immigration, Baltimore, Md. 


MINNESOTA-FREE 200 PAGE BOOK 


compiled by State. Accurate informa‘ :on about 
price oflands in, and products of. each county. 
2,000,000 acres homestead lands, Fcrm lab- 
orers wanted. Farms for Rent. Address 

State Board of Immigration, Room 277 State Capitel, St.Paul,Mina. 


RED LAKE COUNTY MINNESOSA, mixed Pral- 

rieand Timber, AITKIN COUNTY MINNESOTA 
(Millward Settlement) Park Region Clover Lands, near 
markets, schools, churches, railroads, rich soil, al un- 
dant water, for Farmers, Stock and Dairymen. At our 
prices and terms everyone may Own a home. Maps and 
particulars free. Address Land Agent, C. R. 1. & FP. Ry 
Co., % Wolvin, Bidg., Duluth, Minn. 


































TO THE FARMER 


Why not sell your high priced lands in the bitter cold 
climate and rebuy in Mississippi Delta where we have 
most fertile — in ad — > hg wy climate, 
at right price. For © particulars, . 

w. r PITTS. INDIANOLA, MISS. 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY! 
A-1 land, abundant water, in Turlock Irrigation District 
of California. Home of the peach,grape,cantaloupe, water- 
melon and sweet potato. Thedairyman’s paradise. Write 
for booklet. Turlock Board of Trade, Dept J, Turlock, Cal 
i BRING BUYERS AND SELLERS TOGETHER 
sales and good ba’ my specialty. If you want to 
sell. or exchange a farm or bus! . write me e 
Frank P. Cleveland, 1284 Adams Express Bidg., Chicage, Tl. 
FOR HOMESEEKERS, CALIFORNIA 


FARM AND OREGON. New Country, Farming, 
Fruit, Stock-raising. Dairying, Homesteads. FREB 
BOOKLET. L. F. Curtis, Com’r, N. C. O. Ry., Reno, Nev. 














Fars FOR RENT OR SALE ON. CBOP 
payments, J. MULHALL, Sioux City, Ia. 
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June Garden Notes. 

Remember the cutworms, they are ac- 
tive in June. 

Trim privet hedges now, and twice 
more before cold weather. 

Why not design and make some gar- 
den furniture of cement? Seats, sun- 
dials, vases, etc., are easily fashioned 
and add to the effect. 

Plant June berries for the robins and 
save the —_. a . 

As fast as early radishes and peas are ‘ . 
gathered work the ground thoroughly and Is becoming more and more a 
plant to some other crop. settled habit with American farmers. 


Sweet corn tastes as well in the late The Keen Kutter crademark is 


fafl as in the early spring, and now 
is the time to insure a supply. known everywhere. It shows on the 


Theuse of good farming tools 


Make a large wire cage a a ~ stableman’s fork——on the laborer’s 
set it in the strawberry an 
the birds will not molest the crop. shovel—and on the hoe, axe, scythe, 

Eternal vigilance is the price of fruit. ' garden fork, manure hook, potato 
Look out for currant worms, berry moths, , hook, bush hook, ditch too, or corn 
potato bugs, plum curculio and tomato x knife that the f er t with 
worms. Se! arm akes 

Watch for apple borers and dig them ‘ him to the field. 

— ? ee ee ns an If you, Mr. Farmer, need hand 
urrant bushes may be sprayed wi , 
Paris green before the fruit sets. farming tools—look for this mark. 

If strawberry plants seem wilted, dig ‘ There is more hard wear and gen 
pig —y- by if white grubs are not x \ uine satisfaction in a Keen Kutter 
at the root of it. : 

Place shingles near squash and cucum- tool than in one of any other make. 
ber vines and kill the bugs found under .& “The Recollection of Quality Remains Long 
them each morning. ; ‘ \ After the Price is Forgotten”’ 

If a frame covered with mosquito net- \ Trademark Registered —E. C, SIMMONS 
ting is placed over the tender plants, Sf metat pour dester‘a, wettoen, 


bugs cannot get at them. 
Stake or wire tomato vines and pre- SIMMONS HARDWARE CO., Inc. 
vent rot. Mulch tomatoes prevents rot. 
Never plant to lose by neglect. 
Sow early cucumbers by June 15, and 


squash seed by June 20. 
—E. H. Stratton. 


& & 


Canning Fruits. 

Blackberries, raspberries, peaches and = 
pears are nice cooked in the cans in the i ee ee 
oven, but may be steamed instead ‘f one ° 
prefers. For these the sugar should be 
made into a syrup, in the desired propor- 
tion, with hot water, and this used to fill 
the jars after putting in the fruit. If 
the fruit is well shaken down and is not ow any ears 


cooked too much it is not necessary to 


refill the jars after ee Of —— 
everything must be thoroughly sterilized H It B > 
with boiling water before putting in the aS een co 


fruit. Then, cooking the fruit and veg- 





etables in the cans again sterilizes ev- When did you take your last real vacation? Perhaps 
wa a > ie Ses ee you never had one. Why a short summer vacation will 

Sweet crabapples are delicious baked, make your year’s work seem like a joke. Let the boys 
then placed in cans and covered with hot, run the farm, give them a chance while you play for a 


not too rich syrup and sealed. They : 
make a welcome change from the every- while. 
A apple sauce, or stewed and canned @ 
apples, 

Ground cherries I have always found NOW Is the Time 
hard to can, and have them keep well, 


but have no trouble with the garden Summer is ihe best vacation season. It’s hard to get away, perhaps, 


huckleberry. Scald two pounds of the but it’s worth the effort. Run up to the Iowa Lakes—Clear Lake, 
huckleberries in a quart of water in which Spirit Lake or the Okobojis—-for a few days anyhow. Orif you can 
a teaspoon of soda has been dissolved spare the time, spend a week or two in Colorado. It will make a 
for five minutes. Drain in colander, new man of you and do the folks a worid of good. 


rinse with clear water and cook fifteen 
minutes in a syrup made of two cups of 
sugar and one cup of water. These have 
a flavor somewhat like honey and cause 
a slight smarting of the tongue, but I 
have served them to but very few who 
did not like them after once tasting them. 
—Rebelle. 


Let me send you free books beautifully illus- 
trated and tell you about the low fares. 


Rock Island Lines take you in comfort to the 
bcst vacation spots. 


L. M. ALLEN, Passenger Traffic Manager 
52 LA SALLE STATION, CHICAGO 
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Roses. 
Rake up the grass clippings and spread 


bo : EALER yo 
inches deep. “They will break the effect || TO SHOW ZOU The BLIZZARD feta ENSILAGE CUTTER 





of the hot sun, and aid in the retention - % You can’t afford to buy any ensilage cutter until you have examined the Blizzard 
of moisture. The secret of success with C which has 40 years of success behind it. Equipped with improved wind 
— consists in the liberal use of plant ' Sian aaa knives —S = ae 
and repeated prunings, to encourage ee ‘ - geile sunning. Sell-fesding vents. 
development of new branches. Blossoms neni ey °° Dy 50% arcater strain chen te 
come only on new growth. Cut back . guaranteed. Sold ready for use.: Only 3 pieces. 
each branch after flowering, when some : ; Write for “Why Silage Pays’ and ‘The Evi- 
of the buds at the base of the old branch | ; dence.” Sent free together with latest catalog 
will almost always start into immediate | }@am ase , fg of Blizzard cutters. 
at and the plant is kept renewing 4 JOS. DICK MFG. COMPANY 
tself throughout the entire season. : y 
& > | - : 
~ a eee 
Screen that porch. A fly may have The appearance of an advertisement in Successful Farming is a guar- 


6,000,000 disease germs on its feet when| @ntee of the reliability, honesty and square dealing of the advertiser. We 
it walks over your cream pitcher. will not accept an advertisement that we cannot guarantee. 










Meat is the name applied to the flesh 
of all animals used for food. Beef is 
the most nutritious and largely 
sumed of all anima! foods. ; 

On account of its composition it is 
very perishable and should never be al- 


con- 


lowed to remain in a warm place long 
before cooking. 
If purchased at the market remove 


from the paper as soon as possible and 
put it in a cool place, preferably a re- 
frigerator, but not directly on the ice. 
Never buy meat of which there is the 
least susnicion. Should there seem to be 
a little staleness when the meat is to be 
cooked, wash over with vinegar. Never 
bring meat into a warm kitchen until 
it can be put at once on the fire. 

It is not generally known that a roast 
put in a slow oven or over a poor fire 
will sometimes spoil during the process 
of cooking. It makes a condition very 
similar to that of heat and moisture, 
which so quickly taints even fresh meat. 

Before cooking, meat should be 
wiped with a fresh damp cloth. Never 
allow it to stand in water, as the juices 
will be drawn out. 

Good fresh meat is firm to the touch 
and indentation made with the finger will 
not remain. 

In the case of beef of good quality, 
which denends on age of creature and 
manner of feeding, the meat is fine grained 
in texture, of a dark purple color when 
first cut, but g00n turns to a 
bright red. It should be coated, and es- 
pecially the tenderer cuts, and well mot- 
tled with fat, the fat is firm, of a bright 
yellowish color, and the suet crumbles 
easily, if fat of any meat is dark, it is 
not good. 

Mutton should be brighter in color 
than beef, the pink skin attached to the 
meat should be removed, as if left on 
the meat this will give it an unpleasant 
taste when cooked. 

Whether meats are tough or tender de- 
pends on two things; the character of the 
muscle tubes and the character of the 
connective tissue which bind the tubes 
and muscles together. In young and well 
nourished animals the tube walls are 
thin and delicate and connective tissue 
small in amount. 

While the flesh of young animals is 
more tender it is not so highly flavored 
as that from more matured animals. When 
a muscle is exercised vigorously, it ab- 
sorbs much food material, making the 
meat rich and juicy, but the amount of 
connective tissue increases and becomes 
hardened and consequently tough. As 
exercise draws a large quantity of blood 
to the muscles, tough meats contain more 
juice than tender ones. 

The cuts of tough meats are less ex- 
ensive and should be used when the 
uice of the méat is to be drawn out, as 
in soups and stews; the leg and the 
sticking-pieces are examples. The mus- 
cles which are exercised slightly have a 
small amount of connective tissue which 
ig very tender, these muscles make these 
cuts of tender meat, such as the sirloin 
and tenderloin. 

These are the most expensive parts 
and are used for roasting and broiling, 
which method when pronerly done. de- 
velons so fine a flavor. Some muscles 
have a moderate amount of exercise and 
He near other muscles which are exer- 
cised more vigorously. These have tender 
fibres, and a fair proportion of juice and 

ay be used for broiling and roasting. 

e top of the round and rump are illus- 
trations. 

All_narts have the same food value, 
thé’ only -difference is in method of cook- 
ing, tough meat requiring a longer 





the moist method, as in soups, 
stews, etc., .while tender meats are 
cooked by the dry method, as_ broiling 
and roasting in order to retain all the 
juices in the meat. While many of the 
cheaper cuts are equally nutritious, they 
need long, slow cooking to render them 
tender enough to digest easily. 

The value of meats as a food is chief- 
ly due to the nitrogenous compounds 
which they contain, and of these the 
most valuable are the albuminoids. This 
is due to the fact that they are very 
similar in composition to the nitrogen- 
ous compounds in our own body, and are 
easily digested and assimilated. 

We must remember though, that, as 
in the case of other foods, the value of 
meats does not depend entirely upon the 
amount of nutriments which they con- 
tain, but to some extent upon the amount 
of these nutriments which the body can 
digest and use for its support. 

Albumin is the proteid found in the 
juice of meat It is soluble in cold 
water, hence the value of soaking meat 
in cold water before cooking for soups, 
beef tea, etc, and of not allowing it 
to lie in water in washing it. 

In the muscle fiber is another proteid, 
myosin, which is insoluble, and can only 
be obtained by eating the fibres them- 
selves, so it is a great mistake to as- 
sume that the nearly tasteless mass of 
fibers left after cooking soup, ete., 
has no nutritive value. This tasteless 
material has been found to be as easily 
and completely digested as the same 
weight of ordinary roast. It contains 
much of the proteid of the meat and if 
properly combined with vegetables, salt 
and flavoring material, makes an agree- 
able as well as nutritious food. 

Flavoring materials do not increase 

the thoroughness of digestion, but serve 
to stimulate the digestive organs to great- 
er activity. This meat can be used to 
advantage for making croquettes, meat 
cakes, hash, etc. 
Meat is rarely eaten raw by civil- 
ized people, for the most nart it is either 
roasted, stewed, broiled or fried. Among 
the chief objects of cooking are the loos- 
ening and softening of the tissue, which 
facilitates digestion by exposing them 
more fully to the action of the digestive 
juices. Another important object is to 
destroy parasites. Minor, but by no 
means unimportant objects are the coagu- 
lating of the albumin and blood so as to 
render the meat more acceptable to the 
sight, and develop and improve the nat- 
ural flavor. 


In cooking tender meats, they should 
be cooked in their own juices, as over 
hot coals or broiled, in a hot pan free 
from fat or pan broiled, in the oven or 
roasted. 


Since the object is to retain all of 
the juice of the meat, it should be thor- 
oughly sealed, or seared on the surface 
so they may not escape. 

As in broiling, the meat should be held 
over a clear hot fire in a broiler, about 
ten seconds, until the albumin is hard- 
ened, then turned and the other side 
treated after the same manner. After 
which turn as before until finished. If 
desired rare, a shorter time required. 
When it is not possible to broil direct- 
ly over the coals, pan-broiling may be 
resorted to, which method is similar to 
the above, but instead of a broiler, a 
very hot pan, free from fat, is used. 
Placing the meat in the hot pan, and 
searing each side thoroughly, then cook- 
ing at a more moderate temperature until 


time, by 








This is particularly nice for tender 
steaks and chops, and is a much better 
method than frying as meat in frying 
|absorbs the fat and as the gastric juice 
does not act unon fat, fried meats are 
not easily digested. 

In these days of high prices in food 
| stuffs, the housekeeper does not feel that 
she can supply her table with the ex- 
pensive cuts of meats as frequently ag 
she would like. There are many most 
satisfactory modes of using the inex- 
pensive cuts. The following recipes wil] 
hy assistance in lowering the meat 
bills : 





BRISKET OF BEEF. 
Purchase a part of the brisket, and 


bone it, sprinkle over it chopped parsley 
and, if liked, half a pound of finely 
chopped cooked salted tongue. Roll up 


the meat and tie. Put in a sauce pan, 
cover with boiling water, add one Span- 
ish onion, cut into rings; two carrots sliced 
and cut into fancy shapes, one turnip 
cut up; two bay leaves and two cups 
of chopped celery. Cover the pan, bring 
the mixture to boiling point and skim: 
then simmer slowly for three and a half 
hours. 

When the meat is done, dish it and 
put around it the onion rings, carrots 
and turnips. Put two tablespoons of 
butter in a pan, add two tablespoons of 
flour, mix till smooth, add two cups 
of the stock in which the meat was 
cooked, stir till boiling, add salt and 
pepper to taste and a few drops of 
Kitchen Bouquet. Strain this over the 
meat. 

MOCK FILET. 

Remove the muscle from a good sized 
flank steak and trim into shape, cover 
it with finely chopped parsley and chop- 
ped onion and dust with white pepper. 
Roll the steak crosswise, tie it in three 
places, giving it the shape of a filet. Put 
it into a baking pan with one cup of 
chopped celery, also chopped onion, all 
mixed together. Also a half pint of water 
or stock, one blade of mace, one tea- 
spoon of salt and two bay leaves. Bake 
in a hot oven for one hour, basting fre- 
quently. When cooked dish and remove 
the strings. Rub together in the pan 
two tablespoons of butter and two table- 
spoons of flour, add one cup of strained 
tomatoes and one cup of stock or water, 
stir constantly until smooth, add one tea- 
spoon of Worcester sauce and a half 
teaspoon of salt, allow to cook for five 
minutes, then strain over the filet. Serve 
with potato croquettes and spinach. 

HUNGARIAN STEW. 

Two pounds of lean beef, shoulder 
steak, cut into half-inch cubes, add two 
tablespoons vinegar and one teaspoon salt 
and let stand an hour or two. 

_ Heat two tablespoons of butter or suet 
in a porcelain-lined iron kettle; add two 
tablespoons of finely cut onion and cook 
until tender, not brown; add meat and 1-4 
teaspoon each of caraway seed and sweet 
marjoram, and cover closely so the steam 
will not escape; let simmer slowly until 
the moisture is absorbed and brown, stir- 
ring often. Add one-half cup of broth 
or hot water and one tablespoon flour 
mixed with a little cold water. Just 
before serving add 1-2 cup of sweet or 
sour cream and enough paprika to taste. 
> & & 

June Garden Hints. 
Spray fruit trees as soon as the fruit 
has set. 
Dig out borers in the peach trees with 
a wire. 
Cherries are ripe in June. Do not let 
the pickers break branches and limbs. 
Can cherries. 
Watch for insect pests on the shade 
trees and attack the elm beetle with ar- 
senate of lead. 
Keep mulch of grass clippings about 
newly set shade trees. They will root 
firmly if well braced. 
For potato bugs use a solution of 
Paris green—two tablespoons to a pail 
of water—or knock off with light stick 
into a pail of water and scald the Bugs. 
Thin out horse carrots to five or six 
inches, or more if large carrots are 
wanted. 





finished, being careful to keep any fat 





which may accumulate, poured off. 


Put out late cabbages.—Frank H. 
Sweet, , 
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Soi at $15 


in the beautiful 


UPLANDS oF ARKANSAS 


Will earn as great or a greater annual income for you thanthe land 
29 you are now farming which is valued at from $60 to $200 an acre. 


“¢ $600 Will Buy Forty Acres—$7® Per Month 


oS sg" You can buy this land on the smallest monthly payments which includes taxes and interest 
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FREE LIFE INSURANCE 


has contracted for the land. 





Upon the death of any purchaser of any part of the 
Fort Smith Lumber Company’s tract, the Company 
will givea clear deed of title to his beneficiaries pro 
viding any and all payments in arrear at time of 
death be paid up in full In other words,the contract 
entered into by the purchaser will be declared exe 
cuted and the beneficiaries will own the land without 
further payment. This will hold good no matter if 
the purchaser should lose his life one hou. after he 


PROTECTION AGAINST FOR- 
FEITURE 


Persons who contract to buy land from the Fort 
Smith Lumber Company take positively no chance 
of losing tne money they invest Our contract 
specifically provides that when a purchaser through 
adverse circumstances or any other condition ceases 
the payments stipulated in his contract, the Com 
pany will give him the equivalent in land of the 
money he has already paid in. 














HE Fort Smith Lumber Company, one of the oldest organiz- 
ations of its kind in the United States, has finished cutting 
the timber off 35.000 acres in one of the most fertile sections 
of Arkansas. This company is in the lumber. not the land 
business. The purpose for which it bought this great tract 
has been satisfied. It has no further use for the property which 
lies idle, an immense spread of remarkably productive soil. 











We do not seek large profit in selling the land, because the timber 
has already brought us a handsome return on our investment. The 
land as it stands now is a great expense to us, besides it represents a 
large amount of capital that is unproductive and that is why we wish 
to dispose of it quickly and with as little trouble as possible. We can 
afford to sell it at less than its real agricultural value; we can afford to 
make special inducements and to offer to buyers advantages and 
benefits they could not obtain in the purchase of land anywhere in the 
United States. 


Our proposition should appeal to you. especially if you are farming 
high priced land, If you are a renter you can buy a farm from us for 
what you are paying inrent. If you own your land and it is worth 860 
to $200 an acre, you would do an excellent stroke of business if you 
would sell it and buy this inexpensive property, which will yield as 
large or a larger income than your present farm and which will besides 
double, treble and quadruple in value in the next few years. Your land 
is probably as high as it willever get. It may be wearing out—decreas- 
ingin value. Seize this opportunity. Orif you won’t move, buy 40 or 
80 acres for your son—let him show you he can make more money on 
this low priced land than you on your expensive property. 





Here’s what some of the men who have bought of us say: 


“Will sell for $100 an acre In five years’’—J. C. Witt, Pine Bluff, 
s; ‘Looks like a case of Oklahoma five or six years ago"’—-W, N. 
Robinson, Tulsa, Okla; *‘Much better than represented''—C. O. Nichols, 
Kansas City, Mo; ‘Better then lots of places that could not be bought 
for $100 an acre’’—Wm. Reynolds, Kansas City, Mo, ‘‘Best section of 
the country | have yet seen. '’--A. M. Sinor, Gassville, Okla. 






We can’t begin to tell all of the advantages of this land in this ad- 
vertisement. We know too, that you are probably too busy to visit it 
now, to see it for yourself. But why not learn the facts aboutit? Our 
literature tells all about the property in a conservative way. We'll be 
glad to send it to you if you send us your name. We know it will 
interest vou, and we believe you'll be so impressed that you will visit 
the land or send your son just as soon as you or he gets the time. 











Remember, Arkansas is just coming into its ow 
for the homeseeker—it will make millionaires ontot Bee ond on. 
profit will come from the gteat influx that is just beginning. The 
boomers are arriving; the state is being advertised: homeseekers are 
migrating from the drought stricken regions of the North, the West 
and the exhausted farm districts of the Northeast. ; 


Think of the climate, The thermometer on our 
little less than 80 degrees during the hottest monthe end ti Semmenn Ob 
the coldest. The altitude is 1,100 feet and that means that the atmos- 
phere is always dry and healthful and that malaria, typhoid and kin- 
dred diseases are unknown there. Stock can be pastured the year 
round; the land can be worked four seasons in the year; fuel bills and 
clothing bills are saved: rainfall is always plentiful; no droughts; 
purest watercan be struck anywhere on the land at adepth of 20 to 00 feet. 


The soil of our land is a rich loam with a red cla 

itself is undulating so that the farmer can divide Ap 
fruit, cotton and general produce, Particularly in the cultivation of 
fruit does the land offer alluring possibilities. Some of the best and 
most profitable peaches and apples grown in the southwest are raised 
in this section. Orchards can be made to pay $100 to $500 per acre. L. 
A. Goodman, secretary of the Missouri State Horticultural Society 
says of this section: “Apple orchards of the best market varieties, 
cultivated every year, we!l cared for, well fed and well protected will 
be gold mines to the owners.” On account of the climate poultry Tais- 
ing can be carried on with the greatest success, Strawberries there 
earned $300 an acre this season. Corn, alfalfa, and all the grasses can 
be grown profitably—splendid locality for dairy farming. 


This Company will give every possible aid to settlers on this land— 
provide them fruit trees at the lowest possible prices—sell them lum- 
ber at wholesale cost—give them the free advice of agricultural and 
fruitexpert:; who are on the ground.ete. There never was such an 
opportunity offered for a safe, sure investment. 


We invite you to i.vestigate the standing of this 


company and the integrity of our proposition. 
A full statement can be had by writing to the American National Bank, 
Fort Smith. Ark., J. W. M, Boone, president; Badger Lumber Co.. Kan- 
sas City, Mo, L. L. Seibel, president; First National Bank, Kansas City, 
Mo., E. F. Swinney, president: New England National Bank Kansas 
City, Mo., J. P. Downing, president: Pioneer Trust Co Kansas City, 
Mo., Walton Holmes, President; or by reference to Dunn's or Brad- 
street’s. 





This map shows the location of our property. 
No part of the land more than 2 1-2 miles 
ftom the main line of the Rock Island—right 
between Little Rock and Fort Smith. Note 
the many rivers and towns in the tract. 
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athis Booklet Gives / 
dall of the Facts f 


It is a conservative statement of ,% 
what our land offers and contains ¢ 


many illustrations taken on the 4 
property. Cut off the coupon ¢ 
and send ittous. The V4 


Book is 
free of ra Smith 


y course |” Lumber 
/ Company 
/ 441 Midland Bidg. 


P Kansas City, Mo. 


4 
4 


4 
4 
/ Fort 





Dear Sirs.— 
Please send me your free booklet 





about yout land. 


}Phil. R. Toll, Fort Smith Lumber Go. | 3. 


441 Midland Building, Kansas City, Missouri 
Address communications to Reginald Davidson, Supt. Land Department 
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Preserving Odds and Ends. 

Some housewives are asking if home 
canning pays, in these days when fruit is 
priced so high? If one buys choice fruit 
at the usual price, considers all the ex- 
pense and work of canning, I am inclined 
to think that it does not pay to preserve 
on a very extensive scale. It is a dif- 
ferent matter where the fruit used would 
otherwise be a waste product. When liv- 
ing on a farm where some attention is 
given to fruit growing, there is no ieason 
why we should not have a variety of 
fruit at all seasons, served in an appetiz- 
ing manner. 

In addition to the choicer fruits, sum- 
mer and fall apples, culls of winter ap- 
ples, pieplant, elderberries, crab apples, 
and even wild plums, may be canned in 
such a way as to tempt the most deli- 
cate appetite. Some of the sour varieties 
of summer apples like the Duchess, are 
a little hard to keep, but such apples as 
Red June, Yellow Transparent, Sweet 
apples, and Jonathan are easily kept. 
These are better not to be cooked to a 
fhush, but must be canned at the boiling 
point. Remove all air bubbles before 
sealing. 

Pie plant can be canned without cook- 
ing and makes splendid winter pies. Cut 
and peel the stalks, wash in hot water, 
pack into hot sterilized jars, cover with 
boiling water and seal. Gooseberries 
may also be kept in this way. 

Then there are the elderberries which 
may be saved for pies until the pumpkins 
are gone. This little berry may either be 
cooked alone or mixed with pieplant, 
nothing being added except a little water 
at the beginning. When making elder- 
berry vies, I always add three tablespoons 
of vinegar for each pie, as this berry is 
lacking in natural acid. 

Now for the wild plums. We cook 
them in strong soda water until the skins 
begin to burst. This softens them and 
removes the bitter taste. Then drain off 
all the soda water, add sugar and more 
clear water, cook slowly for half an hour 
and the result is a finely flavored sauce. 

Our home canned sweet corn, we con- 
sider superior to any factory brand on 
the market. The receipe is nine cups of 
corn to one of sugar and one-half cup of 
salt. Add a little water, cook well, and 
be sure to seal at the boiling point. This 
must be freshened a little before using. 
For variety try mixing with tomatoes. 
W'he acid of the tomatoes keeps the mix- 
ture without the addition of sugar or salt. 
Only enough salt need be added to suit 
the taste. 

If you would have your canned fruit 
keep perfectly; sterilize the jars thor- 
oughly with boiling water; be sure the 
sauce is hot enough when dipped into 
the cans, leave no room in the can for 
ais and germs. After filling a can, run 
@ knife around inside to break the air 
bubbles, pour in more juice or boiling 
water until it overflows the can, then 
seal quickly. 

tivery fall there are apple culls that 
are not salable. Cider apple butter is a 
relic of the past worth preserving. One 
should have about equal parts of sweet 
evier and apples that have been pared 
anc sliced. Apples that are not very 
sour are better for the filling. The ap- 
ples are cooked in the raw cider, without 
the addition of water. The remaining 
cider is cooked down in another kettle 
and added to the apple mixture, a little 
at a time, as it thickens. When cider 
apple butter is properly made, it is with- 
out sugar, is about the consistency of 
butter, and keeps without sealing. It 
should be kept in a cool place and covered 
with paraffin to prevent mouNling. 





After making apple butter, there is a 
quantity of cores and pareings to be dis- 
posed of. What would make jelly of 
brighter color or finer flavor than these? 
Slice a few apples to put with them, cover 
with boiling water and cook until ten- 
der, drain over night in a jelly bag. Or, 
if there is more than a bagful, tie a 
loosely woven cloth over a large jar, so 
that the cloth will bag enough to hold 
the fruit but not touch the juice as it 
drains. In making jelly I use equal 
parts of juice and sugar, and cook until 
a drop will jell when placed on a cold 
dish. Remove all the skum as it rises, 
When ready to take from the fire, have 
a hot basin and cloth, the center of the 
cloth having been dipped into hot water. 
Drain each batch through this cloth 
and turn from the basin into hot tumblers. 
This makes a jelly clear as crystal, and 
one that will take a premium at the 
county fair. Mixed apple and rhubarb 
juice make good jelly, also elderberries 
and apples, the pieplant or elderberries 
imparting a high color and delicious 
flavor. Neither pieplant nor elderberries 
will make jelly alene. 

One year while living on a South Mis- 
souri fruit farm, when peaches were very 
abundant, we canned freestone seedlings 
without any sugar whatever, and were 
surprised, when we opened them, to find 
the sauce as sweet as could be desired. 
This, was with peaches that had been 
fully ripened on the trees. Then we 
dried quantities of them by keeping the 
oven filled when not otherwise in use. 
Peaches need not be pared for drying, 
are not easily burned, and dry quickly. 
Like other fruit, they must be thoroughly 
heated at least once each day while dry- 
ing. 

I might give my special receipes for 
many kinds of fruit, but nearly every 
housewife has access to a cook book. Any 
good cook book will tell better than I, 
how to cre for any of the choice fruits.— 
Mrs. A. &. Pellett. 
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Curing Meat in Summer. 

I desired to kill a very fat pig last 
June, ane did not wish to divide the 
meat at ‘he prevailing price which I 
could get that time. The weather was 
very wari and the pig weighed about 
200 pounds. My experience up to this 
time had not been of the best in curing 
such large meat in hot weather. But I 
had learned something oi the sugar cur- 
ing process and that sugar also was a 
good preservative. So [I mixed _ table 
salt and granulated sugar equal parts, 
and after removing all bones I packed 
the dry meat in a large jar as closely 
as I could first rubbing all of the salt 
and sugar on the pieces, which were cut 
to a size of about one pound each, that 
they would hold. The jar was then set 
on a cake of ice in the ice house and al- 
lowed to sit there for a week. This 
cured perfectly and lasted the rest of the 
summer—D. B. Thomas. 

&¢ ¢ ¢ 
Most Unkindest Cut. 

With reference to the rumors of coun- 
try “society” reporting, Mr. Melville 
Stone, of the Associated Press, tells of 
the account of a wedding published in a 
Kansas paper. 

The story, which described the marriage 
in the usual flowery adjectives, con- 
cluded with this surprising announce- 
ment: 

“The bridegroom’s present to the 
bride was a handsome diamond brooch, 
together with many other beautiful things 
in cut glass. 





all at a cost of 1-10 to 1-5 cent 
That’s the always reliable gait A dae 


RLEY - DAVIDSON MOTORCYCLE ‘ 
‘The King of the Country Road” 


“The Silent Gray Fellow” @ 

— HARLEY-DAVIDSON ‘ 
MOTOR COMPANY 

m 752 L Street : 

4 MILWAUKEE, WIS. Z ' 
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most com- 
lete machine on earth, 
t is mounted on wheels 
and the »uger or drilj 
oporate~ through 
ter of plctform, 
change in @ 
necessary for 


Write for catalogue and our easy terms, 
Lisle Mfg. Co., Box 456 , Clarinda, 
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AN IDEAL FARM TOOL 
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kc: --Ni ting 
AGENTS ‘SEND FOR OUR PROFITABLE OFFER 


or money order for sam; \e 
6 in. 50c, 9 in. TSc; 12 in. $1; 16 in. $1.25. 
SUPERIOR WRENCH CO , Box 925, Marshalltown, lows 


AN IDEAL ORCHARD 
In North-western Michigan. 160 acres, 80 scres is 
fruit. mostly bearing. Price $16,000 00, including 
over $2,000,00 worth of personal property. Owner 
says must sell quickly. Write for descriptive 
pamphlet to 
R. J. Macdonald & Co, Traverse City, Mick. 


FOR SALE DELAWARE PARES 
Fine fruit, gat. truck, and poultry farms “bulge 








prices. No hills, stones, cyclones, or blizzards. 

fu! healthy climate, productive soll, best markets. 
farming country. Write for free catalog. 
CRAWFORD & CO., Box Y-253, DOVER, DELAWARE 


FINE 200 ACRE FARMS,m¢s from town. ##0,00 Sentite 
list, C. W. Smallwood, Albis, lew* 

Any piece of machinery that will e 
able you to do better work at less'e™ 
pense is a good investment. Dont Be, 
glect the opportunity to investigate the 
best of these labor saving devices, © 
fered by the advertisements in Succes* 


ful Farming. Write to them for 
logues and information. 
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Better Boys and Girls on the Farm The South is living under the delu-|many a weakling. Alice had not com- 
Continued from Page 3 sive idea that the turkey buzzard is bene-| pleted her course, consequently she must 


social advantages, and the like, must 
be made to serve the purpose of mak- 
‘ng her life in the home a happy one. 

. And, moreover, country parents 
most learn to ‘think of themselves as 
frst of all engaged in bringing up their 
children for a better human society; and 
secondly, as engaged in farming and house- 
keeping. f this peint of view be held 
to persistently, the crops may suffer at 
times and the housework remain unfin- 
ished frequently, but the vital interests 
of the boys and girls will thus tend 
ever to be served. : 

Note—Prof. McKeever calls attention 
tt o vital error, manifest in almost every 
yomen's life, that is, she doesn’t know 
when to quit work. Woman is apt to 
slave. to her work instead of 


all 


become 4a i . . 
its master. Train the girls so they will 
be’ queens, not slaves. The next article 


gill deal with “How Much Work for the 
Country Boy.”—ZEditor. 


% 
Disease Distributors 


This season as never before the fly is 
being called bad names by the scientists. 
The farmers have been hating this pest 
these many years. 

There is danger of becoming too fin- 
icky about germs, microbes, etc., but the 
nasty fly is a different thing. It is 
reared in filth, feeds on filth, and tracks 
filth and disease germs over everything 
you eat if it has a chance. 

The house fly, as well as other kinds, 
hatches in manure. It comes from the 
wriggling maggots you see in filth. Ty- 

oid fever germs also come from filth. 
Pre two are closely related, in their 
éonnection with human héalth. 

‘Screen all the windows and doors so 
the pest can be kept out. Screen the 
porch and thus keep the flies away from 
the kitchen and front doors every time 
they open, Spray the screens and around) 
the doors with a fly repellant and thus 
keep them away as much as possible. 
There are many preparations on the mar- 
ket. that are good. 

Rats! There’s another pest that dis- 
tributes disease broadcast, especially 
those that affect live stock. Rats cost 
this nation more than the battle ships 
and army. The damage they do is a 
tremendous tax on everybody. Don’t 
have them around. Get after them. 

Mice are not quite so dangerous as 
rats because they do not eat dead flesh 
=but they too should be given notice to 
vacate. 
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ficial. But like the rat he is a distribu- 
tor of disease. What can the stockman 
of the South ever do to keep his flocks 
and herds in health so long as the buz- 
zard feasts here and there on disease- 
stricken carcasses, then flies over to his 
yards and roosts on his fences and trees? 
The buzzard has no more right to live 
than a rat or fly. The sooner the legis- 
latures of the South repeal their buzzard 
protecting laws the better for that sec- 
tion of the country. The time has come 
when dead animals should be burned or 
buried as a safety to the people instead 
of depending on the filthy buzzard to 
clean the bones. 

Some day we will realize the part the 
wandering dog plays In distributing dis- 
ease. The day is coming when the dog 
must be kept in control just as other 
stock are. The dog will gnaw at an 
old bone from a disease-stricken car- 
cass then frisk up to baby and lick her 
hands and face. Just watch the dog 
a bit and see that half has not been 
told. 

& 
The Girl Who Has Failed. 

The girl who has been compelled to 
lose a year out of her school life, either 
during her High School course or at col- 
lege, should not allow herself to be dis- 
couraged, and throw up the whole thing, 
as so many girls are in the habit of do- 
ing. It is by the surmounting of just 
such obstacles as this that she will gain 
strength and courage for other handicaps 
that will inevitably come later on, when 
she takes up her life work. The girl 
who is wise enough to make such a de- 
feat a stepping stone to renewed future 
effort has better equipped herself for the 
task than a whole year’s plodding at 
books with a weary brain and unstrung 
nerves would have accomplished. 

I have been brought in touch during 
the last year with two young girls who 
will serve as object lessons to illustrate 
the subject in hand better than any 
amount of preaching could do. A girl 
was going through Normal school; was 
on her last year, when she had the mea- 
sles. They settled in her eyes, rendering 
them practicallv useless to take her final 
examinations, or to'do any class work 
whatever, and she was obliged to leave 
school within three months of gradua- 
tion. At the end of the term she found 
that she could not have a diploma al- 
though her class work had always av- 
eraged well. But rules must be adhered 
to. This proves a stumbling,block for 
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do last year’s work over again. 

There was no other alternative. Hard 
—yes—but so is everything that is worth 
striving for. 

Alice saw it differently, however. She 
refused to give up another year that sb: 
claimed would be only wasted. For in 
her youthful egotism she deemed _ the 
training she had already received to. be 
sufficient equipment for the work to 
which she aspired. “What difference can 
a few months »nd a bit of paper make?” 
she queried. So she stepped into the 
arena with her graduated classmates and 
wondered why the little white scroll that 
she had been denied gained for them @ 
passport to fields that in her own esti- 
mation she was just as competent to fill. 

At last she succeeded in getting a po- 
sition in a poorly paid country school, 
with no prospect of promotion and which 
she soon gave up, as she saw her former 
classmates constantly stepping into re- 
snonsible, well paid positions for which, 
she insisted, she was just as well quali- 
fied. She was finding out at last that 
superintendents when in search of teach- 
ers seldom look for them except in large, 
well equipped schools, and that they al- 
ways insist unon a diploma. 

“Why don’t you go back now and take 
that last year over again?’ a success- 
ful competitor queried. 

“Go back to school after a year’s ab- 
sence and have all the freshmen laugh- 
ing at me? Well. I guess not! I can 
make a living at something else if I 
can’t at school teaching. All employers 
aren’t pig-headed,” the disappointed girl 
answered in an indignant tone. 

Three years of faithful study lost, for 
Alice had been faithful until the first 
stumbling block appeared that would have 
ee a more determined girl to her 
goal, 

Compare this defeat with the case of 
another girl with no more natural abil- 
ity, and handicapped from the start with 
ill health and poverty, and with a !cst 
year caused by illness tempting her. to 
give up the Sght; yet who, in spite of 
all these drawbacks, grittily compléted 
her college course two years behind the 
classmates with whom she at first started 
out, and who is now a successful and 
much prized teacher in a well paid city 
school. 

Do not allow egotism to masquerade 
for knowledge, girls. And above all, do 


not let one disannointment or failure de- 
ter you from your purpose. 
—Helen M. Richardson. 


Aim high. 
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the newest of the Northern Pacific’s affiliated lines. 
the heart of a vast and productive section, with an ideal climate. 
adapted to general farming and fruit-growing, cattle raising and dairying—particularly the 
latter, on account of the unusually long grazing season. 
developed. Now is the time to buy land cheap. (Get in on the ground floor, 


Low Rate Round-trip Homeseekers’ Tickets 


to all points on the new line to and including Madras and Metolius, Oregon, 
on sale first and third Tuesdays of each month: $52.50 from St. Paul-Minne- 
apolis, $57.50 from Chicago—correspondingly low fares from all points in 
the East, Middle West and South. 5 . 
Get our new Oregon pamphlet — fully descriptive, with maps and illustra- 
tions — and details about fares and daily through electric-lighted Tourist 
Sleeping Cars over the ‘‘ Scenic Highway through the Land of Fortune.’ 


L, J. BRICKER, Gen’! Immigration Agent 


Northern Pacific R 


t 


= Let Us Tell You | 
! About Central Oregon 


The last large area of land in the country for the Home- 
seeker—just opened by the building of the 


Oregon Trunk Railway 


Through the scenic Deschutes Valley into 


St. Paul, Minn. 





A. M, CLELAND, Gen’! Pass. Ager 
St. Paul, Mi 
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This country is admirably 






Numerous irrigation yrojects being 
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O sacred solitude! divine retreat! 8s tee % : 
Choice of the prudent! envy of the great! tN 
By thy pure stream, orin thy waving shade, 
We court fair wisdom, that celestial maid: 
The genuine offspring of her lov’d embrace, 
(Strangers on earth!) are innocence and 
peace. Young. 
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Meredith right now, before | forget it, and before any other kid in the Pcs he ol beats me to this owell outfit,” 


LAY BALL! 


‘‘Gee! Bob, where did you get your new Baseball Outfit?” 

“Oh, I got it from Mr. Meredith.” 

“Meredith?” Who's he? Tell me about him!” 

“Mr. Meredith is the publisher of Successful Farming, the greatest farm 
paper in the world!” 

“Well, what’s that got to do with his giving you that fine Baseball 
Outfit?” 

“Well, just this. I was reading a copy of Successful Farming 
the other day, and noticed Mr. Meredith’s ad. saying that he was 
a good friend of the boys, and believed in boys playing baseball, 
and he said there was no reason why every boy who wanted a 
baseball outfit should not have one.” 

“Does he give em away?” 

“Pretty near, for all I had to do, was to take a copy of Suc- 
cessful Farming and show it to a few of my friends and tell 
them that for 50c apiece they could have Successful Farming 
for three years, and before | knew it, I had seven subscribers. 
They gave me the money and I sent it in to Mr. Meredith and just as quick as 
it was possible for them to get my letter and the express Company could 
bring it back I had this dandy Baseball Outfit.” 

“How long did it take you to get the subscribers?” 

“Oh, that’s easy, it only took me a part of one afternoon. Gee, its a cinch”. 

“How many pieces are there in your outfit?” 

“The bat and ball, the mask, the catcher’s mit, the fielder’s glove, and my 
cap and belt, that makes seven.’ 
“I wish I had an outfit like that.” 


“You can, if you want it. All you have to do is to write Mr. 
Meredith today for a subscription blank and copy of this 
paper, show this to your friends and the rest is dead easy. 


“Say, Bob, that’s great! I am_ going to write Mr. 


What Bob did 
you can do! 


Any boy that wants one of my splendid base 
ball outfits can have one by just doing as 
Bob, or any one of the hundreds of boys who 
have already gotten their base ball outfits. 
On this page you will find the description of 
each one of the seven articles included in this 
outfit, and it’s up to you to have one of these 
outfits of your own if you want it; it will only 
take you a few minutes. I would like to write 
to every boy who reads this page and tell him 
just how easy it is to get one of my outfits. 
Very soon you will begin to play ball this 
spring, and then you will wish that you had a 
dandy base ball outfit like this. Write me 
today; all you have to do is to fill out the 
coupon below with your name and address, so | 
can tell you just what to do. 


E. T. MEREDITH 
Publisher Successful Farming 


Here’s what you get 


Ball—Regulation size, wool fabric interior with a 
hard mixture of plastic, wrapped with twine, selected 
cream color, mule hide cover, double stitched 
with black linen thread, each ball wrapped in 








Made of excellent material, metal clasp, all ball Coupon. 


strap and button wrist. Cap—League style, = my outfit. 
flannel, button, brown, well lined. 
THIS OFFER NOT GOOD OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES Z 


My address is : nacoseens 
FOUACUSCHOCUUOLDCEECSECHRESESCUSUURECRSSEOORESEOED 









tissue paper, packed one in a box. Belt— Bob sent me this base- 
‘ You do the 


sizes. Bat—Selected air dried ash__boy’s game right now; TODAY! 
size—varnished lightly to harden surface, 31 {ses ceeceeaecevanacnecenenececeaeasceseneeeeneneneaeeseemeengnnaaes 


inches long. Mask—-Semi-electro welded, sil- B mr. &.T. Meredith, Publisher Successful 
ver luster finish, right size wire with long face, Farming, Des Moines, lowa. Dept B 
= Dear Mr. Meredith — Willyou please write me at once 


padded. Glove—Boy’s special quality special = and tell me allabout how I can earn the Base Ball Outfit. 


i = Thi fit contains a Base Ball, big size Bat, Mask 
tan brown, felt lined throughout, edges bound & This outft contains @ Bese Ball. big tise Percite me 


with red cloth plain sewed, patent web thumb, 8 guickiy and teil me about it so I can begin at once to get 


SS My Mame I8........-.eceeectstreeeeeereeestenesenereneeneeees 














SUCCESSFUL FARMING will supp! its readers with 

Atting seam allowing patterns from exclusive 

designs—at the uniform price of ten cents each, 

For iadies upper garments give bust measure, for skirt 

and under garments wa measure. For misses and 

ebidrep ore ageand size. Ali nutterns are guaranteed 

cure. 

i ¢ and Summer .91! Cata..g is now ready for 

and w'libewn! to any address upon receipt of 

cunts 40 cover fae cost of mailing. You should not 

4s opvortunity to see over 1000 of the newest 

to. es’, Misses and Children s Clothing. It’s 

many times the price. SUCCESSFUL 
G. Moines. lowa. 








BOY'S SCOUT SUIT 
boys who belong to the vai .ous scout 
y others will be glad to have asuit like 
made of khaki or of cloth and will look 
oe or grey material. without the leg- 
wi 


ear. 

sty'e ie followed in the cut of this gar- 

closing down the center front in single 

from neck to hem. Plain coat sleeves and 

—— the garment Tne trousers are 
ker kind 20 weiu known and liked, 

$260 ie cutin sizes 4 to 12 
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5064 

flouncing was selected 

Se glee outline a small vest in both back and 
frost. flouncing is tucked at the shoulders and this 
Provides sufficient fuiiness for the bodice. The sleeves 
Consist of an upper cap of flouncing and an under cuff of 


LADIES’ EMBROIDFRED W. 4 
f the waist which we illustrat —¥ 


Diain materiai, 
Aithough the waist is made to come to the base of the 
lL be cut considerably lower for wear any- 
tp city streets. en this is done the 


= a wD — nen with good effect. 
& colo or je will also show 
effectin thie waist. . 7 
ttern 6064 is cut in sizes32 to 44 inches bust meas- 
jum size requires?3-8 yards of 17 inch flounc- 
14 yard of i8inch tucking and 2 1-2 yards of inser- 
to make as illustrated. If only one material be used 
Ot 96 inch material wil! be sufficien’ 
BECOMING DRESS FOR LADIES. 4890 
3 pretty dress, that will maxe wu 
in af tne wash fabrics for simmer wear. ' 
ve waist is made to close at the front, while 
. Whic® consists of seven gores closes at the cen- 
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boom. 


OurPaternDepartment>. 


beau- chec! 
odd 
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ter back. A guimpe is also provided with this pattern 
and this may be made of the same or of a contrasting 
miicht pink of blue nen wculd make @ pleasing cos 
The pattern is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 will require 63-4 yards of material 36 inches wide 
for the dress and 1 1-2 yards of the same width for the 
guimpe. - 
SR be ob- “ah fl nny wise and pound oa 
Co , Se BeM@a[ foolish” in buying conn 
“Bo 8) dress-goods,. hey selec We 
mame) Simpson-Eddystone | | 
535 Prints are 2 
ae Every step in the many inow 
, facture of these substantj This 
3s tent 
and 
Be it api 
' A} 
jae athe colors are absol —it 1 
y Hfast; and the designs are § base 
strikingly beautiful and gy § brick 
} tractive. Tne standard A 
a Prints since 1842. ‘‘ Worth 1. 
< rs making ew i 2. 
; “a 6=Sh thi ; ! 
J ? _—d ay A ~~ the # 
don’t accept substitutes. If pot! 
in your dealer’s stock write uy | 
his name and address, Wel) § % Ds 
H p him supp ou, 
Eddystone Mig. Co., . 
: Son 
7 warm 
. 
: a 
¢ ’ Whi 
] 
; y the well-known & mov 
' 6x9 ft., reversible,all ‘Tn | 
nme Under 
: The st 
: chima 
box a 
: Bet 
and «| 
casion 
filled 
The 
Cl ECANT THII 20 on 
ELEGANT THIN MODEL .2x, WATCH ow 
} ere og ne Bate 
4900 CHILDREN’S RUSSIAN DRESS. 4900 long gold plated chain for Ladies or oacsaees the ba 
This little dress may be worn by any boy too small for 3 95 ‘ usual]; 
trousers. Itis absolutely simple in construction. The ‘ = ‘ front 
fronts are plain, with the closing arrang™! on the left ; f 
side and running from the shoulder to thehem. The «By 
back has two shallow plaits, producing the effect of the and: ov 
20 Year Guarantee See rm faced, 
Let us send !t without expense to you O. 0. D. express direct] 
ay ty =: andif you . ’ 
ieqqewensn to en SS gold finished watch pay the when ' 
96 and !tis yours. Mention !f you want Ladies,’ Hen’s or want | 
C. FARBER, C31, 226 Dearborn St., If t 
chimne 
come i 
HARTSHORN ~< 
SHADE ROLLERS the ov 
Beaz the script name of | ube | 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. the fir 
Wood Rollera the fir 
. er mr 
Elastic Stocking§ ee: 
and belts direct 1 
enter Mecwesrice reba 
Made to measure—fit tast 
quasaheed. Write now for self: a 
ment blank and maker’s prices. Wu los 
20 Columbia St. W., Detroit, Mich ao 
»The Elmer-George Knitting “§ ,,, ,, 
FENa the P. ( 
ORNAMENTAL Whose 
2s Designe—Al pon Write a 
Handsome, cost less 
sian 
more durable. Dervee Ce 
fe —w eave you money. 
x x ecan B 
Kokomo Machine Ce. Tus 
a y. 
Mention Successful Farming 0 whan 
bought 
Will se 
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We have finished for a time at least, 
our work in sewing and I feel sure you 
are all eager to begin cooking. 

Before you do this, however, you must 
know how to manage your kitchen stove. 
This lesson will tell you a few things 
gbout it. I want you to read it carefully 
and then go to the kitchen and see if 
it applies to your stove. — : 

A range or cook-stove is an iron box 
—it should stand upoa a brick or zine 
pase and the wall near it should be of 
prick or be protected by zinc. 

A range has the following parts: 


1. A fire box, to contain fuel. 


2, Grate, which form: the floor of 
the fire box. 
4 ——_ $To regulate draft 
m.pers 
p) Pome . Oven -_ direct current 
4. Chimney of hot air 
4. Ash-par. 5. Stovepipe. 6. Oven. 


Some range: have other parts, such as 
warming oven, water front, reservoir, 
more dampers and the like, but the above 
list are the essential parts. 
| When the ‘ire is out take off the lids 

look first at the firebox. lt is 

on the sides with firebrick and has 
a movable grate for a floor. 
' In buying a stove be sure that the fire- 
fox is large enough to heat the oven. 
Underneath the firebox is the ash pan. 
The stovepipe connects the stove with the 
chimney. The oven is back of the fire- 
box and should contain one rack. | 

Between the oven and the top, sides, 
and-bottom of the range, there is a 

for the passage of air from the 
frebox. This place must be cleaned oc- 
esiona, to keep it from becoming 
fled with soot and ashes. 

The dampers and drafts are slides or 
doors fittea to openings in the range. 
Below the firebox is the front draft. In 
the stovepipe is the chimney damper—at 
the back of the oven is the oven damper— 
usually moved by a rod extending to the 
front of the stove. 

«By openiug the front draft, chimney 
and-over dampers. a direct draft is pro- 
thced, ‘th: beat passing from the firebox 
ly tp the chimney. This is used 
when starting a fire. but never when you 
Want to use the oven. 
‘If the front draft is »pened acd the 
chimney damper is closed, t’}> smoke will 
@me into the room. By closing the oven 
per the heated air from the firebox 
made to flow around the oven before 
itpasses up the chimney. ‘“y this means 
oven is heated. To check draft, open 
the check damper in the firebox door. 
sends a current oi cold air over 
the fire and cools it. Air admitted below 
be firebox gives a hotte1 fire. 

‘Loy at the drawings and then locate 
yy part Ou your own stove. Next time 

wi) discuss che best way to make a 

and have a simple cooking lesson. 


. 
& & 


Alaree sundle of letters and manuscript 
wu losin the maiic early in April. Many 
Were applicat‘ons from our girls. You may 

tf why you never heard from us. This 
reason. We've been waiting to see if 
&eP. 0. Dept. could trace the lost bundle. 
letters were lost we do not know. 

Write again, please.—Eprror. 


eo & & 
Keep Clothing in Good Condition 


Brush every garment after wearing, 

hanging it up or otherwise putting 
‘way. Coats and skirts should be put 
*’hangers so that they will not be pulled 
out of shape. Very good ones can be 

t for a nickel, but homemade ones 
Will serve made thus: Take a piece of 


2, 
Lod 





le 
Juvmieye 


k le! 9° 
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wooden barrel hoop about 18 inches long 
and pad with cotton. Cover with cloth 
and put a loop of stout cord or wire in 
the middle and hang this on the clothes 
hook. 

Don’t leave any garment dusty and 
dirty. It soon looks old. Take out all 
greasy stains or spots with alcohol. 
Paint spots will yield to turpentine, even 
if dry, while gasoline will entirely remove 
fresh paint. Alcohol will also dissolve 
any spot of a gummy nature. 

The writer cleaned a silk dress that 
had been ruined by spilling a bottle of 
tincture of benzoin on it, using only a 
pint of alcohol and sponging every spot, 
ther pouring a smal] quantity through 
the spots. A tan winter coat was pur- 
chased at a greatly reduced price be- 
cause of some large stains from sewing 
machine oil. These were perfectly re- 
moved with alcohol. 

If a garment is too dusty and dirty te 
clean with sponging, it may be dipped 
in warm gasoline, first having rubbed 
the most soiled places. To warm the 
gasoline, set the vessel containing it in 
a larger vessel half full, let us say, of 
warm water. If both vessels are covered 
the gasoline soon becomes warm. Be 
eure to have no light or fire in the room 
where gasoline, benzoin or naphtha is 
used, and it is well to keep away from 


the jive when using alcohol, turpentine or 
chloroforn, as all are inflammable. 
The same agents which ere recom- 


mended above for cleaning clothing will 
clean flowers, feathers, ribbons, laces and 
gloves, and no one needs to wear these 
accessories to a good toilet in such con- 
dition as we sometimes see them. Evy- 
ery woman ought to keep them clean 
or not wear them. Bare hands look 
better than dirty gloves, and_ soiled 
feathers and flowers are an abomination. 

White garments can have spots of iron 
rust removed with hydrochloric acid, and 
mildew with chloride of lime, and grass 
stains with alcohol. Take out all pins 
from wash garments before laundering 
and the number of rust spots will be 


lessened. Use buttons instead of hooks 
ana yes on white clothing. Crotchet 
buttons are best for fine white waists 
and dresses, as the pearl buttons lose 


their luster from boiling in suds. 

Be sure to use the iron as often as 
needed to keep clothing free from wrin- 
kles. If they are very obstinate, lay a 
damp cloth on the right side and press, 
stopping while steam still rises else the 
nap will be pressed flat and a shiny spot 
will result. Dampness will often cause 
machine stitching to draw and puck- 
er hems of skirts and drawn edges of 
coats result, giving an ugly appearance. 
This can easily be remedied with a damp 
cloth and a hot iron. 

There are many more suggestions that 
might be made, but one thing that should 
be borne in mind is to nut every gar- 
ment in proper wearing order as soon 
after taking off as possible. Look ev- 
erything over before it is wanted and 
be sure that there are no rents, no loose 
buttons or hooks and eyes off, and then 
there is no temptation to wear it in 
spite of its faults because there is no 
time to repair them. 

How often one sees beautiful cos- 
tumes, the effect of which is spoiled for 
lack of attention to some little detail. 
For instance, at a party recently, a girl 
was seen in a hendsome pink messaline, 
Lut how was the placket closed? With 
pins. This poor girl is not the only of- 
fender, there are plenty of others, and 
all need to be taught the proper care of 
clothing before they can make a good 
appearance.—Mrs. D. C. Cornman, 

& & & 
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STYLISH 
DRESSES 


are quite largely a matter of 
wise selection of material. 
Select 


Pagreales 


(Fifty Years the 
Standard!) 
and you secure a serv- 

“] iceable and fashionable 
cotton dress material 
for Spring and Sum- 
mer wear. 

Pacific Percalescome 
in Oriental and fa 
designs, in penci 
stripes, polka dots, 
plaids, and in both deli- 
cate and rich color 
tones. For dresses, 
kimonos, weeeere 
shirtwaists, children’s 
dresses, etc., Pacifiq 
Percales always insure 
rich character, out of 
the ordinary and up-to- 
the-minute patterns; 

sitively longest wear, 

referred by shrewd, 
stylish women, who want to dress elegantly yet 
ay + ooey = ‘ 

Ask your dealer for genuine Pacific Per- 
cales and see that this trade mark 
is on each piece—the guarantee of the 
greatest percale value. 

If your dealer does not Pacific Percales, 
write us for free samples and list of retailers who 
will supply you. 


PACIFIC MILLS - BOSTON, MASS. 


"SIMPLEX 
IRONER. 
















Tt will paw you to know that all plain clothes, table and 
bed linen, curtcins, doilies and flat pieces can be froned 
with a better ui ‘<i. .7ith the Simplex Ironer than by hand 
and done in much Icss than haif the time. 


Neo Back-Breaking Labor 


A child can operate it with ease, Inexpensive to neni; 
simple, durable, officient. Hand or power. Low in price, 
30 Days’ Free Trial of the Simple will con- 
vince you of ite value. Write for Illustrated Catsior and 
copy of new booklet ‘Ironing Hints’’ invaiuable to house- 
ves—both free, 


AMERICAN IRONING MACHINE CO, 
M32 E. Lake St, 
Chicago 











MAKES 


IRONING EASY 





MAKE PHOTO-PILLOW TOPS 
and POSTCARDS YOURSELF 


by new, easy, secret process. No talent 
required. Learned at once by anyone. 
No dark-room, no toning. Big profit . 


Send for free particulars. 
T. 0. Vallance Co., - - Elkhart, Ind. 


THIS NEW HAIR BRUSH COMBS AND BRUSHES THE BAIR 
AND MASSAGES THE SCALP. 
is pest rater een Shang Sh et pee 
will grow the hal. ‘Write tor free clreular 
AGENTS WANTED 
DR. GEORGE LYMAN 


244 Mill St., Peoria, IIL 


















MUSIC LESSONS FREE “\'0."m" 

Write Today 
for our Booklet. It tells how to learn to play anyin. 
strument; Piano.Organ. Violin.Mandolin,Guitar,ete 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 31 Lakeside Bidg. Chicago. i 


You can learn more about modern 
improvements from reading the cata- 
logs sent out by our advertisers than 
in any other way. Write for those that 











interest you. 
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ver the Vending‘ Baske 


it of the difficulty, 
the serving of fewer pastries and dishes 
requiring longer cooking. and the substi- 
tution of fresh fruit and raw vegetables 


There is one quality of dress which | 
more than any other bespeaks the woman | 


a lady, or as “The Shepherd of the Hills” 
designates her, the woman having tliat 


indefinable something, “the lady heart”, | 


and that is neatness. 

It matters not if the gown be ever so 
costly, it is not pleasing to the fastidious 
if it be wrinkled and rumpled, or if a 
hook is missing, lace torn orsother trim- 
ming frayed. A plain gingham or serge 
frock is far more attractive if in per- 
fect order. 

Young girls do not always realize this 
and see only beauty in showy things, but 
if they are taught from childhood that 
neatness is superior to show, and that 
they can be well dressed without the 
latter, but never without the former, 
they will be more discriminating. 

The writer recently waited for a 
street car and in the crowd was a young 
woman beautifully, even elegantly dressed 
as far as hat and coat were concerned, 
but when she stepped on the car a frayed 
petticoat was revealed, A poor woman 
might have been compelled to wear such 
for want of a better one, but it certainly 
had no place with willow plumes and 
pony-skin coats. 

There is little doubt that it was not 
a question of affording something better ; 
it was rather a case of a defect in the 
young woman’s training, something of 
the same nature as the moral obliquity 
of vision which believes the fault or 
wrong unseen by the world is of lit- 
tle consequence. Right here, let me say 
there is some connection between our 
dress and our morals. Shakespeare rec- 
ognized this when he said “The apparel 
often proclaims the man,” and this is 
more particularly true of the condition 
and fitness of the clothing, though he 
advises “Costly thy habits as thy purse 
can buy.” This is good advice, es- 
pecially if taken with the rest of the sen- 
tence in which he adds “rich but not 
gaudy,” and is but another way of say- 
ing the best is the cheapest. 

These are the secrets of good dressing: 
Everything of the best quality you can 
afford, and let it be “mejum”, as Josiah 
Allen’s wife says, both in color and style, 
then you will be inconspicuous, and if 
every garment is kept in good order— 
cleaned and pressed and freshened as 
needed—you will be remembered as a very 
nleasing person, who will have every vir- 
tue ascribed to you, and you will deserve 
it too. For as sure as cleanliness is next 
to godliness, neatness of dress is a com- 
panion to a pure heart and a _ well-or- 
dered mind—Mrs. D. C. Cornman, 


Cooling the Country Kitchen. 

In the country kitchen the lack of the 
convenience of gas and electricity is es- 
pecially regretted during the hot months 
of summer, when an even larger quan- 
tity of food must be cooked than at any 
other season. It is true that oil stoves 
are substituted in some cases, but in too 
many homes even these are absent, and 


The simplest way 


in salads, is not always kindly received, 
for the average husband will have his 
pies, and for salads he cares little. Work- 
ing men must have substantial food even 
during the hot months, for their work 


is even harder at this season than at any | 


j}other, and the country housewife real- 
| izes this and makes a martyr of herself 
| accordingly. 

Then, too, this is the fruit season when 
supplies must be put up for the winter 
|}months; this also necessitating much 
|standing over a hot stove. One little hint 
in the making of jellies may help a lit- 
ltle; this is the preparation of the fruit 
\for jellies, leaving the finishing for the 
colder months. It is not the cooking of 
|the fruit which takes time and fuel, but 
ithe boiling of the juice to the required 
|stage; and much of the hot work is 
isaved when one learns to put the pre- 
pared juice (unsweetened) in cans, when 
the boiling down may be done later in 
greater comfort and leisure. Catchups, 
too, may be left for the finishing in win- 
ter, if the plain, unsweetened fruit is 
put up for that purpose. 

As to the cooking of meats and vege- 
tables in quantities, there is no saner 
method than by the fireless cooker.—Maude 
E, 8. Hymers. 
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Feminine Farm Wisdom. 

The cow that is compelled to fight 
flies and hunt for something to eat at 
the same time is certain to fall off in 
flesh and the production of milk. 

It is a pretty hard matter for the 
farmer to avoid excessive exertion all the 
time during hot weather, but this is one 
of the things we must avoid if sunstroke 
is feared, 

Rich black land will surely cause to- 
matoes to rot and grow too rank, They 
do better for us on thinner land. 

In the hurry of farm work let us 
not forget that cider vinegar is a scarce 
article and commands a good price, And 
apples that might be converted into cider 
for vinegar are at this time going to 
waste on many a farm. 

"Tis true, ‘tis a pity that on many 
long occupied farms the drinking water 
is not nure. As a precaution against 
typhoid fever and other diseases the pur- 
ity of drinking water should be looked 
after and never mind the cost and the 
trouble. 

Our comfort in hot weather depends 
a good deal on our conduct. Our diet 
should be selected with regard to the 
absence of heating properties. Daily 
sponge baths should be taken, our outer 
garments should be as light as possible 
and under garments should be of gauze 
or linen mesh, which facilitates perspi- 
ration. Stimulants should be avoided. 
Let us avoid hurry and worry as much 
as possible. We have call to take it easy 
for it is likely hot weather will continue 
until October. If we cannot take a va- 





the ‘housewife forced to perform her 
duties over the broiling heat of a wood 
range, even though the thermomoter| 
stands at the nineties, 








cation we can at least live sensibly and 
get some rest out of life at home during 
the heated weather.—Fannie M. Wood, 
Rush Co., Ind. 
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HERE is a chance, boys, to get a fine tent and “cam 
| out.”” Many hours of enjoyment will be yours if 















you take advaatage of our liberal o 

| }tent is well made, and is simple and easy topline 
| }Position. Itis a typical Indian Wigwam and is de. 
| |Signed in style similar to those used in the Uni 
States army. It is made from an excellent quality of 

duck; seven feet high and measures 5x5 feet at the 
base. Write today and I will tell you how you 
get this fine tent for a little easy work. = 
A. M. PIPER, Sec., 719 Popular Bid -, Des Moines, la, 
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Earn While You Learn! 


Trained Salesmen make from 
$1,200.00 to $10,000.00 a year 
and expenses. Hundreds of good 
positions now open. No former 
experience needed to get one of 
them. We will teach you to bea 
Salesman by mail in eight weeks 
and assist you to secure a position 

m where you can earn a good salary 
while you are learning. Write to- 
day for free particulars about how 
to get one of the hundreds of good 
positions we now have open, also 
testimonial letters from hundreds 
of men we have recently placed in 
good positions. Address nearest 
office, Dept. 145, 


National Salesmen’s Training Ass'n. 
Chicago, New York, Kansas City 
New Orleans, Seattle, U.S.A. 





The PY RO IRON | 


DENATURED Alt._.COHOL 


Wil) do your Ironing Easier, Cheaper and Bet. 
ter. Operated by Denatured Alcohol. Co 
onecent an hour. Can be used in kitchen, par. 


lor, basement, porch or where- 
ever it is coolest. Convenient! 
and safe. Cannot explode. Ask 
your dealer or write. (oa 


wanted. PYRO IRON CO, 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 


WATOHS:s:FREE 
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T. 
VED, Plated 
Ja in appearance to Solid Gold Watch, Americas 
n( guaranteed 5 years, and a besutiful 


I 
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at 100 a package. Order 20 pack- 
ages, and when sold, send us $2, and 

will positively send you the Wateb, 
BELLS MFG. CO., DEPT. 630 


WATCH RING CHM 


BEAUTIFUL American -Made xe] 





stem-set watch with handsomel 





SEND YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS 
Freel ND THAT OF FIVE OF YOUR 
FR‘ENDS in DIFFERENT TOWNS and R 


BOOK WwW PROCESS 


OF CANNING FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


MRS. W. T. PRICE. wie f883 2s 
WHOLESALE FISH BARGAINS, 282,205 fomssin pun 


Family White Fish, 81.26. Send for fish catalog. 
SCANDIA FISH CO. Department 24, Duluth, Minnesots 


——— 


makes money for you protecting your 
MY FLY CHASER cows trou flies and mosquitos, 7 cents 
per gallon. Prepaid 81,00. Gallon and sprayer prepa! 
H. E. RUBLE, Box 91, Albert Lea. Miss. 











| t Aman or woman to act as our — 
an ed—iticn reporter, Allorspare time. No to 
perience necessary. #50 to 8300 per month. Noth ‘on 
sell. Send stamp for particulars. SALES ASSOCIATES 
605 Association Building, INDIANAPOLIS IND 
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The Bridal Note of Junc | 
The sun-kissed earth is basking in| 
rays of mellow light; 
The nesting bird is tending its brood 
from morn till nignt; 
the rose-bush flaunts its garlands of 
perfume: faden flowers 
To woo the bees that linger through- 
out the golden hours. 
The farmer’s hoe is moving with ryth- 
mizcbeat between 
Thick rows of corn upspringing in 
rows of vivid green. 
While clear blue skies o’erarching, 
with bird notes all atune, 
Flood all the air with music,-the. bri- 
dal notes of June. 
Full swiftly days are passing; the 
summer sun mounts high; 
On restless, onrer pinions the nest- 
lings.soon will. fly; 
And soon the falling petals will leave 
the bush forlorn; 
The eager honey 
sweets have gone. 
Yet still the heart-beats quicken as 
.Nature’s forces play 
Unresting and untiring, but onward, 
day by day. 
Hope claims its full fruition of joys 
which were attune 
When heart and soul were hymning 
the bridal notes of June. 

—Helen Richardson. 
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Summer Desserts. 

Strawberry Water—Take one cup of 
ripe strawberries, crush and add a quart- 
ter of a pound of sugar and one-half 
pint of water, strain, then add the juice 
of one lemon and one and one-half pints 
of cold water, then set on ice until wanted. 
_ Raspberry Shrub—Take four quarts of 
ripe raspberries, add one quart of vine- 
gar, let stand four’ days, strain 
through a jelly bag. To each pint of 
juice add one pound of sugar, let boil in 
preserving kettle, skim carefully, boil 20 
minutes, then bottle and seal hot. 
spoonful in a glass of water makes a de- 
licious summer drink. 
* Chocolate Ice Cream—Beat two eggs 
very light and cream them with two cups 
of sugar, scald a pint of milk and add by 
degrees. Mix well, then stir in one-half 
cup of grated chocolate, return to the 
fire and heat until it thickens, stir brisk- 
ly, take off the fire and when cold freeze. 

Strawberry Ice Cream—Mix one cup 
of sugar with one quart of ripe straw- 
berries, let them stand four hours. 
then mash and strain through a sieve, 
then add to the juice one cup of sugar, 
and when dissolved beat in one quart 
of fresh cream, freeze. Raspberries, pine- 
apple and other fruit made the same. 

emon Ice—Take the juice of six lem- 
ons and the grated rind of three, one large 
orange, juice and rind, steep the rind 
of the lemons and orange in the juice 
for one hour, then squeeze and strain, 
add a pint of water and two cups of su- 
gar. Stir and when dissolved freeze as 
ordinary ice cream—Mrs. J. H. Reis- 
acher. 


The Late Hatch. 

If you have a late-hatched brood or 
two, don’t house them with the older 
fowls.” A large dry-goods or piano box 
makes an ideal home for them. Here by 
themselves you can give them better care 
and thus induce more thrifty growth. 
With the larger fowls they stand a poor 
show of getting their share of the food 
besides they are pecked at and hurried 
os they are too scared and nervous to 
eat. 

Put the backward ones by themselves. 
give them an extra chance, then, if they 
don’t “make good” soon, send them to 
market. A poor bird eats just as much 
a8 a good one, and the survival of the fit- 
test should be the motto of everyone who 
would succeed. —A. W. Stratton, Middlesex 


.» Mass. 
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Be cautious about giving too much 
fresh meat to young chicks in warm 
Weather. Feed only in small quantities 
sure the meat is strictly fresh. 
cracked corn is another thing 
to look out for. If it is the least sour 
or musty, don’t feed it to chickens. 

_heavy oats are excellent for hens, 





®specially if you want eggs. 








It’s Fun to go Fishing 


when you are prepared fully to 
catch fish and do catch them. 
If you want to be sure and make 
a big catch then don’t fail to 
have plenty of good strong 
tackle. Here is your opportun- 
ity to get this whole outfit—27 
pieces—count ’em, for just a few 
minutes of yourtime. If you will 
answer me now, you will be 
surprised at how quickly you 
hear from me and then you will 
be surprised again to find out 
how very easy it is to earn this 
entire outfit under my plan. But “ 
the Big Surprise will come when 
you get your outfit. It will be 
better than you expected. 

Write meat once. See address 


One bass fly; one trout fly 
two gut hooks; one chain 
fish stringer; one fluted 
troilung hook; three sinkers, assorted sizes; one 
hook, float sink line complete; twelve Kirby 
hooks, assorted sizes; one 84 foot extra strong 
throw line; two other special lines for pole or 









be'ow. hand oe strong neatly eae baw arg 
Yours ~ > Write 
= a : Me 


E. T. MEREDITH, Pub, Successful Farming —~ 
Des Moines, lowa 


Write for New Climax Driller Book 


, Three levers compiete every operation FREE BOOK describes our new machine, which every 
: . t ~~ one says isa wonder. Biggest money maker ever de 
signed for this profitable business, Speediest,simp'est 
and most efficient machine built. POSITIVELY NOISELESS Band 








~ 





Simple Improved 













pT - friction Hoist , \ 
dles entire Wheel Type. — perfect combination Cable, Byéraciie une, 
— ‘ Hollow Rod and Rotary. No complicated attachments. Change 


from one system to another by simply changing equipment. Drill- 
ing tools and bailer handled at highest s . Mast raieed and low- 
ered by simply pulling or pushing one light lever. Only one gear 
and piniononentirerig. We have money-making locations for Well 
Drillers now. Customers operatios our Climax, have made 612; 

clear profit in3 months. Send for 128-pagefree illustrated book today. 
ARMSTRONG MFG, CO., 1346 Chestnut St., Wateries, lows 


LICE PROOF NESTS 


‘pl Lice cannot live in metal nests—they will not 
i —_ pstay where Knudson Sanitary Galvanized 
fc 5 Steel Nests are used. Each nest has separate 


door for shutting in sitting hens and for clos- 
rn? «es 


setting up, 
drilling, 
raising and 


mast. 






Perfectec machine of 
our 44 years’ experience 




















ing to prevent roosting in nests at night. 
on three nail heads: to clean—simply lift off an@ dump 
Hang nests one above the other 


Extra profits pay for 
the nests. Free catalog tells how and why. 
(2 Send $3.50 For Full Size Set of 6 Nests—Regular Price $3.90_4) 


‘TeNets) tor 910. Knudson Mfg. Co. Box 227, St. Joseph, Mo. 


AMERA with complete outfit FREE | 


Send us your name and address and we will send you by 
return mail 20 pcks. fine art postcards, Sell these for 10c 
each and send us the amount, $2.00, when sold. We will 
then send you this Gamera with complete outfit ab- 
solutely free—express charges paid. verybody can 
take the best pictures at once, Directions furnished 
withevery camera. 136,000 sold the last * years. Send 
your name and address today, Don’tdelay. Send ne 
meney. We trust you. 


CRT rerecrecncgs ‘dedi be E. G. Morton Co., 
| Phen Romo ate a LY Dept. 33, 2449 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, II!, 


A safe investment 


Write for the details of an absolutely safe investment, 
guaranteed to pay 7 per cent on your money. Successful 
Farming readers will be taken care of before others are 
given the privilege of investing. 


contents out of open back. 
Use one—you'll Want more. 
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Money returned any time you want it back. 


E. 7. Meredith. Des Moines, lowa 
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Women and the Ballot. 

The gracious editor of The Farm Home 
Circle has kindly given space for a brief 
discussion of the question of woman’s po- 
litical equality with man and should it 
interest or effect the woman upon the 
farm. 

It was my good fortune to have had all 
my early life attuned to the music of the 
raucous cow bell and dulcet tones of the 
guinea hen. A practical, hard-working 
father wrested such a living for his fam- 
= as he could make out of the clay 
hills of eastern Indiana, and a mother’s 
skillful needle fashioned coats and vests 
for the surrounding farmers, which, by 
the way, brought more cash into the part- 
nership than did the resvlts of all the 
low-priced nroducts of the farm. 

Let no one imagine that a good farm 
paper, with a woman’s departr.ent of 
economics, is without great anc. lasting 
influence. My father was a constant 
reader of the Ohio Cultivator, published 
at Columbus, and contributors to its wo- 
man's department were such women as 
Frances Dana Gage and Harriet iracy 
Cutler—women who had early caught a 
vision of the home made better, when the 
mother spirit could express itself in 
shaping the laws which govern its exist- 
ence. Ideas here advanced were those 
upon which I, as a young girl, feasted and 
pondered, and which the passing of sixty 
years has but deepened and strengthened. 

We are all born into conditions for 
which neither sex is responsible, but with 
all past experience for our heritage if 
we are as good men and women as our 
grandparents, we must be far better. 

American men are the best in the 
world; and were it possible for men to 
represent women, through kindness and 
good will to them, American men would 
do it. We refer not here to that large 
area in the United States and other coun- 
tries where women are politically free, but 
to that larger benighted area in which 
women are not free. 

Wherever man is interested the woman 
by his side is effected also, and whatever 
injustice is imposed upon her is a boom- 
erang which injures also the man and the 
child. Woman as well as man is inter- 
ested in good roads, good schools, good 
buildings, good sanitary conditions, in tax 
levies, in tax expenditures—everything, 
and from the cradle to the grave she is 
effected by law. 

Mothers need the ballot ‘to help regu- 
late the moral conditions under which 
their children are brought up. Busy 
housewives can serve the state and so- 
ciety by the same means used by the 
busy man. by casting a ballot. Do men 
think they can get what is needed for 
their district unless they can vote for the 
men and the measures by which they are 
secured ? 

We are told that the majority of women 
do not want to vote. Majorities are never 
the first to demand progress. Great re- 
forms in the laws concerning womer. have 
been made within the last fifty years, but 
would a single one of these have been 
made if men had waited until 9 majority 
of women had asked for them? "Tis said, 








portunity.” Official figures show that a 
large per cent of them do vote. 

Again we are told that if women vote 
they must fight. Blind, crippled, weak 
men—and all men over forty-five years 
of age are rejected by the war department 
—yet these vote without question; be- 
sides, some woman goes down to the gates 
of death whenever a soldier is born. 

Again to vote would take busy women 
from their homes, and the polls are de- 
moralizing. The other day in a Western 
city a woman who went to vote was timed 
by a friend and it required less than two 
minutes. Women go to the postoffice, the 
theater and to market. Are men savages 
only on election day? 

“If women vote men will lose their re- 
spect for them and be less chivalrous.” A 
working girl answered this objection by 
saying: “I would gladly stand for twenty 
minutes in the street car going home if 
by doing so I could get the same pay that 
a man would have for doing the same 
work.” 

Women in the enfranchised states tell 
us that men are not less chivalrous. This 
government claims to be “of the people,” 
and “by the people.” It is neither. 

Women are people with the census 
taker. 

Women are people with the tax col- 
lector. 

Women are people at the bar of so- 
called justice, where officers, juries and 
judges are all of the class that governs 
them. 

Women are people at the scaffold. 

But at the ballot box where all these 
things are regulated, women are only 
things; a condition which if applied to the 
men of this nation they would not tol- 
erate a single hour.—Mary J. Coggeshall. 

¢ ¢ ¢ 
Tributes to the Fair Sex. 

Confucius—“Woman is the master- 
piece.” 

Ilerder—“Woman is the crown of cre- 
ation.” 

Voltaire—*Women 
civility, and dignity.” 

John Quincy Adams—*“All that I am 
my mother made me.” 

Ruskin—“Shakespeare has no heroes— 
he has only heroines.” 

Whittier—“If woman lost us Eden, 
such as she alone can restore it.” 

Bulwer—“To a gentleman every woman 
is a lady in right of her sex.” 

Lamartine—“There is a woman at the 
beginning of all great things.” 

Gladstone—“Woman is the most per- 
fect when the most womanly.” 
Sandi—“‘*A 1andsome woman is a 
jewel: a good woman is a treasure.” 
Richter—“*No man can either live 
piously or die righteous without a wife.” 
N. P. Willis—“The sweetest thing in 
life is the unclouded welcome of a wife.” 
Hleine—“‘Handsome women without re- 
ligion are like flowers without perfume.” 
Voltaire—“All the reasonings of a man 
are not worth one sentiment of a woman.” 
Leopold Schefer—“‘But one thing on 
earth is better than a wife—that is a 


teach us repose, 


mother.” 
Margaret Fuller Ossoli—‘*Woman is 
born for love, and it is impossible to turn 





“women will not vote when given the op- 


her from seeking it.” 
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MAKE MONEY recs ‘ss 


Poems and 
musical compositions. Success means 
fame and cash. Noerxperience neces- 
sary. $10,000 recently paid for a pop- 
ular song. Send us your work, or 
write for FREE PARTICULARS. 
We want original*song poems, with 
or without masic. 


H. KIRKUS DUGDALE CO. 
Desk 150 , Washington, D.C. \ 


YOU neep this Bookit’s FREE 


Every farmer and truck grower needs a copy of 


Herrmann’s 1911 Almanac 


Besides being full of valuableand interesting data for far. 
mers and fruit growers, it shows the gocger toap 
ply the purest and most efficient Paris Green Herr 
mann’s Hi-Grade Pure ParisGreen. You'll get the results 
you expect. Address 


MORRIS HERRMANN & CO., 206 Pifth Ave., New York. 
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AUTOMATIC JACK CO. 
10 Main Street, Bloomfield, Ind 


“INVESTING FOR PROFIT” MAGAZINE. Send 

me your Dame and I will mail you this magazine 
absolute’y Free. Before you invest a dollar any where— 
get this magazine—it is worth $10 a copy to any man 
whv intends to invest 86 or more per month. Tells you 
how $1,000 can grow to $22,000—how to judge different 
classes of investments, the Real Earning Power of your 
money. This azine six months Free if you write today. 
. L. Barber, Publisher, 

R. 414, 28 Jackson Bivd., - - Chicage 


AY A MAGAZINE’ LAUGHTER 


THE FUNNIEST OF ALL THE FUNNY MAGAZINES 
Brimful of wholesome witand humor. Join the 
campai sy ree pet | 


CENTS in One Year a 


Coin for 
subscriptions for $1.00. Foreign sub‘ns, 25 cents extra. 
‘THOMPSON'S MAGAZINE, Dept. 94 , 328 Federal St., Chicago 
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After returning to her home in a small 
western town from a sight-seeing trip to 
New York city, a woman of rather broad 
and philosophical views was asked what 
had made the strongest impression upon 
her mind—not an institution, park or 
any such point of interest, but what she 
had seen in the city that left an indelible 
mark upon her memory. In reply the 
good woman said that it was a hurdy- 
gurdy playing ragtime and a score of 
poor little tenement house children danc- 
ing—dancing upon a hot pavement, in 
the scorching noon-day sun, with bare, 
dirty feet. The friends to whom she im- 
parted this strange bit of information 
laughed—until they saw she was in 
earnest. 

“T tell you truly.” she went on, “that 
when I saw those pitiful little waifs, 
half-clad, half-fed and in every way neg- 
lected—their pinched little features a 
picture of pathetic happiness in spite of 
it all as they two-stepped to a street 
piano—well, I sat right down upon the 
curbstone and cried. I shall never forget 
it—never.” 

The woman then expressed regret that 
all children could not have music in their 
homes when it afforded them such pleas- 
ure. The woman was right. The need 
of musical environment in the home is 
greatly responsible for the deplorable 
lack of culture and refinement among 
children and young people. It is just 
ag necessary to character building as is 
careful training, proper books, good as- 
sociates and sanitary surroundings; for 
there is nothing more elevating or that 
has a more uplifting effect (to adults as 
well as children) than music. It en- 
riches the development of child nature; 
it makes purer minds, creates loftier in- 
clinations and is an important factor in 
producing better. finer character. 

The plea is not for higher musical ed- 
ucation, tending to produce a race of 
musicians; but a olea for music in the 
home—that will beuefit every member of 
the household. ‘Children who grow up 
without any knowledge of music, through 
not having heard it in their homes, are 
liable to seek pleasures of an undesirable 
character. People who enjoy music will 
naturally seek enjoyment of that nature. 

In order that children may appreciate 
good music it is necessary for them to 
be familiar with it. and there is no more 
effective way to possess such knowledge 
than to have music in the home. 

Children are born with a desire for 
music—we see it manifested in the sooth- 
ing effect of the mother’s tender lullaby to 
her babe. The child who does not try to 
produce musical sounds almost as soon 
as to speak words is yet unheard of. All 
children love music and should not be de- 
prived of it. 

The fact that thousands of American 
homes have no musical instruments. and 
that thousands of parents consider music 
a luxury instead of a necessity, has 
stamped our country as the least import- 
ant from a musical standpoint. We lead 
the world in commercial and industrial 
activity, we have excellent educational ad- 
vantages and compete with the greatest 
artists and literary men and women—yet 
in music we fall far below the mark. 
America produces comparatively few 
musicians who achieve fame without a 
European polish upon their talents. So 
long as American homes are without 
music, just so long will we remain in the 

ground as a musical country. 

usic in the schools has done much 
toward the advancement of music, but 
without help along that line in the homes 
and without sufficient interest among par- 
ents, there is not a great opportunity for 
musical success. In Italy the little pea- 
samt children sing and whistle airs from 
grand operas. Their ancestors were mus- 


and no matter how poor the Italian 











family. the children are taught music— 
perhaps only by hearing the mother or 
father sing, yet they cultivate a taste 
for music, and good music at that. 

It is true that there are American 
homes by the thousand where musical in- 
struments could not be afforded, but there 
are more homes that could and do not 
(from lack of interest) provide music for 
the children than those that would if it 
were possible. 

Music is the most desirable form of 
amusement in the world. There is no 
human emotion that cannot be expressed 
in music—there is the dreamy waltz. full 
of romance, poetry and passion; the 
march, suggestive of patriotism. energy 
and bravery; the light and airy polka; 
the schottish, coquettish and frivolous; 
the saucy. pert gavotte; the reckless gal- 
lop; the impressive sacred hymns; the 
saddening. wierd dirge, and many others. 
Each kind paints a picture or tells a 
story to those who understand music. 

No home is complete without music and 
no child who is denied the pleasure of 
music ever receives its rightful privileges. 
Said the woman, after her trip to New 
York: “If I had a child I would feed its 
soul with music—and plenty of it.” Such 
women as she should have children. 

The player pianos with their wide pub- 
licity are arousing the people as never 
before to the fact that without lengthy 
and laborious years of preparation that 
they may. yet have the world’s most highly 
prized music gems adequately rendered 
within the precincts of their homes. That 
through it one is able to have simple mel- 
odies, elaborate compositions or intri- 
cate harmonies. 

The phonograph is also bringing close 
within the lives of our people not solely 
the ragtime and Ada Jones trivial froth 
but the marvelous voices of the Caruso’s. 
Melba’s, Sembrich’s. Schumann-Heink’s 
and fellow artists, but also selections by 
noted bands and eminent instrumental 
soloists. Some there be who eal! it 
“canned music,” perhaps such it is in a 
sense. But at least it is worth while for 
it means that in your home you can com- 
mand the world’s best. Oaruso’s “Celeste 
Aida” awaits vour desire, Patti will sing 
“Kathleen Mavourneen” or a Powell will 
render Mozart’s “Menuett.” In fact the 
possible selections are well nigh limitless. 

And we who love our families, our kin- 
dred. friends and country have within our 
hands the shaping of this desire; the 
molding of young minds into a knowledge 
and appreciation of music. We can and 
should encourage music within the home. 
within our immediate circle and through- 
out our neighborhood. We can attend 
and encourage musical affairs within our 
environment and by doing so know that 
we are aiding in bringing about a more 
comnlete and satisfying life for ourselves. 
our children and our children’s children. 
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$5.00 Free 
To the reader who finds the 
word ‘‘trial’’? in advertisements in 


this issue of Successful Farming the 
largest number of times, we will give 
$5.00 in cash. If there should be a tie 
the money will be equally divided be- 
tween those having correct counts. The 
word ‘‘trial” in Successful Farm- 
ing’s own advertisements or in the 
reading matter will notcount. Thecon- 
testcloses August 20, 1911. Sendin your 
count. You may get the $5.00. Mention 
the names of any advertisers to whom 
— have written or of whom you have 

ought goods, also tell about how much 
you or your family have paid for 
household goods of any kind that your 
family has bought withis the last year. 
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BAND INSTRUMENTS 


shipped anywhere on 
Six Days Trial. Wesell 
on monthly payments 
} and take old instruments 
Saat Nau test in exchange. Lnstruc- 

tion Book and Lessons 

free with each instrument. If you don’t play, 
start now and learn. You'll soon be able te join 
the band in your town. If you do play, get 
a fine new instrument of standard make at our 
low price. Write for Free Catalog which gives 
pictures, descriptions ::nd prices of all instru- 
ments and tells how to form a Brass Band, Say 
what instrument you p'ay orthii.k of learning. 
W. J. DYER & BRO., Dept. 456, ST. PAUL, MINN, 


IT IS NOT TOO LATE 


to plant Cicer Arietinum, (Syrian Peas), to June 
30th. This is not field or cow peas, but different 
plant entirely. Greatest dry weather crop the world 
has ever known. Planted like corn from 10 to 1§ 
pounds toacre. It grows and matures in 6 weeks to 
two months. The yield is very heavy, from 156 to 
160 bushels to acre. Is excellent feed for hogs, 
cattle, horses and sheep. It contains more protein 
than corn. 


The Hay is Equal toc Alfalfa 


Seed, one-half pound, 20c; 1 pound, 8:c: 4 pounds, 
$1.25, postage prepaid. 10 pounds or over, 20 cents 
per pound; 100 pounds or ove, pricescn applicatien. 
M. A. Linder, Wholesale Dealer, Midland, S$. D., Box Ii! 


ols $275 
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FRANK H. SWEET. 


Although expert, conscientious work- 
ers in all occupations may expect to rise 
gradually toward the top, yet often the 
rising entails many hardships. Espec- 
ially is this true among girls in a city, 
where all trades are overcrowded. The 
shopgirl or stenographer who wins rec- 
ognition, has a — intervening hill of 
meager salary and fnadequate recreation 
or nourishment or ‘lodging; and worse 
yet, where the few win recognition, there 
are many who do not rise above the med- 
iocre. 

Naturally, girls desire to be indepen- 
dent, and this desire grows stronger and 
more insistent with progress; and just as 
naturally, they desire to try their mettle 
with the busiest workers, in the very 
foremost ranks—in other words, in the 
arenas of the cities. It is there the 
prizes are the most alluring, for they 
are the rewards of courage and persist- 
ence, wrested from sharp, impartial com- 
petition. 

But is it always worth while? There 
are few prizes to be divided among the 
many. If a girl feels doubtful of her 
ability at the outset, or finds herself 
losing ground in the struggle, might it 
not be well to study other channels for 
the expenditure of the best years of her 
life? We all wish to climb as high as 
possible, but if there is only one occu- 
pation in which each life can be devel- 
oped to its highest usefulness, should not 
that occupation be sought diligently un- 
til found. If we fail in this, let us turn 
to that, and not succeeding there, set 
earnestly to work at something over yon- 
der. 

It has seemed to me that in the strug- 
gle after city positions, girls have over- 
looked to a large extent the opportuni- 
ties which the country affords. Not only 
have town girls fitted themselves for 
work in various departments of business 
and education, but country girls have 
also crowded to swell the ranks. Many 
of the girls have constitutions which call 
for open air work instead of confinement, 
and many of them are of a temperament 
which would find greater happiness—-and 
success—in the country than in the city. 
At the best, the city can offer most of 
them but a moderate salary, and a life 
that often grows narrow through its 
very dependence and sameness. 

It may be that the country is lone- 
some and dull, but if sought for, good 
companionship can even be found among 
the birds and animals, and among the 
inanimate things which help to build up 
one’s independence and success. Better a 
grower of nursery stock or a raiser of 
poultry, or the owner of a brook of 
watercress, or the proprietress of half 
a dozen hives of bees, or a village florist, 
than even a moderately successful type- 
writer or clerk, whose fixed salary and 
unvarying duties stretch wearily into an 
indefinite future. The nursery grower, 
and her sisters of the cress brook and the 
bee hives and milk route, and trout pond 
and flower-seed farm and cranberry bog, 





which the country affords, has the advan- 
tage of planning and experimenting and 
overlooking. She is independent, and her 
work is progressive, and with care and 
enlarging of her experience, is pretty 
sure to find success. Of the many girls 
engaged in these pursuits, I have rarely 
met one who was dissatisfied or disap- 
pointed. 

Of course not all girls would care for 
such work or be suited to it. Some may 
have found their sphere in shop or of- 
fice, where they succeed as they could 
nowhere else. But for those who are 
dissatisfied, who suffer from confinement, 
who are not succeeding as they would 
like, the country has many openings. And 
as already said, better health and prog- 
ress in the country, than routine work 
without heart in the city; better a place 
where the mind can develop through plan- 
ning and executing, than where it grows 
inert through a regular round of uncon- 
genial duties. If not succeeding and dis- 
satisfied, do not become discouraged, 
rather study the situation squarely, and 
then embark where both the heart and 
mind may be depended upon to spur the 
flagging energy on to success, 
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At. Graduation. 


Out there is the world, and here are you; 
Above are the skies serene and blue. 
There’s never a cloud nor sign of one— 

There’s only hope in the rising sun. 
And your eyes see but the good and the 
fair 

In the dreamy 
there. 


so dreamy—world out 


The call of its voice is sweet and strong; 
Each bush sends a thrill of hopeful 


song. 
The treesareabloom with fragrant flow- 


ers, 
There’s beauty and peace in the sum- 
mer hours. 
And the days are forever ripe and 7are 
In the dreamy—so dreamy—world out 
there. 





But, O, trusting heart, how soon will be 

The change in the morn your eyes will 
see, 

The blue of the sky will change to gray, 


The trees will release their blossoms 
es 
Your soul will be tried with sorrow and 
care 
In the dreamy—so dreamy—world out 
there. 


Then this be your prayer as forth you 
ZO: 

That strength may be yours to meet 
each foe: 

That courage may give its hand to thee; 

That purpose and truth your friends 
may be: 

That whatever cross you have to bear, 

You may stand the test of the world out 
there. 





and of all the other lucrative occupations 
Ay es 
the) AZ ‘ 





—NSanford Allen McGavern. 
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The best long-term invest- 
ment that you can possibly 
make for the home is a 
Triple Motion 


White Mountain 
Ice Cream Freezer 
































It will return you dividends of delight and 
satisfaction throughout the year—and for a 
lifetime. But especially in summer, when 
heat intensifies the craving for frozen sweets. 


Easiest to operate—quickest in action. Three 
motions—the can revolving, while two 
dashers work in opposite directions—reduce 
the freezing time to a minimum. Far easier 
to make ice cream with a Triple Motion 
White Mountain Freezer than to make a 
pie or a puddi the cost is less, 


Write to us today—‘‘Please send your recipe 
book ‘Frozen Dainties’’’ and we will send 
you this splendid h keeping aid—free. 


The White Mountain Freezer Co. 


Dept. Z 
Nashua, N. I. 
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placed anywhere, at- 
tracts and kills all 
lies. Neat. clean, or 
tal. convenient 
Lasts all sea- 
Made of metal. 
cannot spill or tip over. 
will not soil or injure 
anything. Guaran 
effective .Ofalidealers 
or sent prepaid for 20 
cents 


HAROLD SOMERS 
150 DeKalb Ave. 
Brooklyn, N.- Y. 








Can your own fruits and 
vegetables with a STAHL 
CANNING OUTFIT, Best 
and cheapest; al! sizes, fal! 
nteed; thousands u' 

@ start you with every- 
thing no for a com- 
plete canning factory on the 
farm, Catalogue F ree. 


F.S.ST . Box 382-J, Quincy, Tl! 


AGENTS My Sanitary Coffee 
“ Maker produces pure, 
sweet coffee. needs no settler and 
7never wears out. Saves coffee, 
money and health. Every wife 
buys at sight; new invention; ex- 
clusive territory. Send 15c for 50c 
size, postpaid. 


















DR. LYONS, 449 Day St., Petia, 
FREE CHURN iccis. “Chun 


1 to 10-gal. capacity. Makes good butter from milk or 
cream easy in from 1 to 6 minutes. Write today 
sure, get one FREE. 

MASON MFQ. CO., Department B, CANTON, OHIO 
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Home Amusements 











Her Wedding Tour 
a tg & 
the insurance man. “Well,” 
never felt sure whether it was 


curiosity.” 


Patient Griselda. 
The bonny young bride does not meet | 


her husband at the door with 
After wondering search of the 








The Doctor Knows. 
“Tid you ever have appendicitis?” said 


The City Woman Who Decided to Farm is Off on 


answered 


the skeptic, “I was operated on. But I 


a case of 


appendicitis or a case of professional | 





a smile. 
house he 


finds her in the kitchen, very stringy of | 


hair and much wearied as to looks. 
“Why in the world are you working 
so hard in this hot kitchen?” he asks. 
“I was only trying to cook the rice the 


way you said you liked it,” she 
in a voice that suggested tears. 
“Cooking the rice?” 


answered, 


“Yes. You said you liked it cooked so 


that every grain was separate—and I’ve 
spent all day here cooking each grain 
separately—and there's so many grains— 


and I just think it*s—boo-hoo!” 








A boy went into a shop to buy a cent’s 
worth of nuts. The man at the counter, 
a cheery, good-natured soul, said to him: 

“You can have them mixed if vou like.” 


“All right,” said the boy; 


‘“ 


you may 


put one or two cocoanuts in, if you 


please.” 


A Partnership. 





“My father and I know everything in 


the world,” said a small boy to 
panion. 

“All right,” said the latter. 
Asia?’ 

It was a stiff question, but 
fellow answered coolly, “That 





the questions my father knows.” 


his com- 
“Where's 


the little 
is one of 
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our interest- 
ing booklet, Y 
“The Truth Y 
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e sell the highest grade bicycles direct from factorp 

ow FACTORY PRI E to pon at lower prices than any other house. We 
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a 1981 “Range.” Bicycle furnished by us, You will 

( astonished at the wonder/ully low prices and the liberal propositions and special offer we will 

give on the first rozz — oy going to your town. Write at once for our special offer. 

DO NOT BUY: bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any ‘¢ until you receive ourcatalogue 
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Send 10 cents today for 
150 Post Cards Free pintage Sorts, sooner fon 
samples and big bargain offer. Enterprise Novelty 
Company, IT16 Knoxville Ave., Peoria, Illinois 


Read the advertisements: in Suc- 
cessful Farming Read the advertising pages. 
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Synopsis of Preceding Chapters. 
Jimmy Treavis, an undersized, half- 
fed boy of the South, loses father and 


mother in short succession and is left 
with a six-year-old sister, Mary Ellen, 
on his hands. Uncle Jack and Aunt 


Mandy Baugus, from 30 miles up Coon 
Creek, come to take the children home. 
Jimmy sees nothing but work ahead and 
refuses to leave. Mary Ellen goes. Jim- 
my, with the bound, Bounce, a grey 
mule, Nancy, and three lean shoats, be- 
gins life anew, realizing that his shift- 
less father had let things get pretty well 
run down. Jimmy starts out to live 
alone, when Dan Riley, through losing 
his way, comes into the life and home of 
Jimmy. Dan hangs around the place 
until late next day, helping Jimmy fix 
up things, leaving with the welcome re- 
mark that he would be back in a few 


weeks. 
CHAPTER III. 

The days that followed were busy ones 
for Jimmy. They were happy ones, too, 
notwithstanding the fact that he met 
things at every turn that would have 
discouraged an older and perhaps a wiser 
head. Something of his old grand-father’s 
Virginian grit must have descended to 
him aiong with the title to the property, 
for he had certainly received none from 
his father, either by inheritance, pre- 
cept or example. 

A dozen ior so of nondescript hens that 
sauntered lazily about the premises sug- 
gested to Jimmy the possibility of an ad- 
dition to his monotonous rations of corn- 
bread, bacon and molasses He _ spent 
one whole day fixing up a lean-to against 
the log stable, where the fowls might 
find opportunities for unlimited egg-lay- 
ing, as well as security from prowling 
depredators from the near-by woods. 
Great was the boy's delight when he 
found the first egg in the clean, hay- 
lined nest he had fixed up so carefully. 
He was soon depositing daily thank-of- 
ferings from his grateful flock in a little 
rush basket on the kitchen shelf, proud- 
ly counting them every night, and esti- 
mating the amount of store eatin’ they 
would buy “’gin Mr. Riley gits back.” 

“I’m shore goin’ to give him a feed 
this time,” said Jimmy. “Them there 
eggs'll buy a heap o’ things—coffee, and 
white flour and sugar, and maybe a lit- 
tle pokeful o’ crackers.” 

The “few weeks” passed, but still no 
Mr. Riley. . Jimmy, working hard at his 
work of cleaning up the premises, eating 
his own unskilled cookery ,and wearying 
his brain with daily puzzling over his 
tasks, grew somewhat dispirited. 

“Guess he must ’a’ fergot us, Bounce,” 
he said, rubbing the dog’s velvety ears 
with his palms, as he gazed wistfully 
out toward the big road.. “There’ comes 
Green. Wonder what he 
wants.” ; 

“Been over.t’ the orfice,” called. the. old 
man, halting his mule at the end of the 
path. “Brung ye a letter—leastway I 
s’pose it must be yourn—Mr. James 
Treavis,” he read slowly from the sup- 
erscription. 

“Reckon ’tis,” said Jimmy, trying to 
appear indifferent as he went out to 
take the letter. 

“Who's stayin with ye?” asked the old 
man, looking curiously around. “Seems to 
me you're looking mighty peart aroun’ 
here.” 

“Just me an’ Bounce”, said Jimmy 
standing very straight, and looking as im- 
portant as he could. 

“Him-m-m.” exclaimed the old fellow 
as he rode away. “Somethin’ new fer 


mie [Yiade 
A SERIAL STORY 
IN EIGHT CHAPTERS 
Py Katharine Atherton Grimes 


Must be somethin’ to the boy, after all.” 

Jimmy’s limited education was just suf- 
ficient to allow him to spell out the 
plainly written letter. Mr. Riley “had 
been detained beyond his expectations, and 
could not tell just when he would get 
away. He had forgotten to make one 
suggestion while he was there, and hoped 
he might take the liberty of doing so 
now without giving offense. Had not 


Mr. Treavis’”—Jimmy felt himself grow- 
ig taller—‘“better try to sell one of his 
hogs, or trade it for corn to fatten the 
other two? He would hardly have enouch 
corn to fatten the three besides feeding 
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Jimmy Gets a Letter From Dan 

the mule as well as she would need to 
be fed when plowing began. Hoping this 
might not be an unwarranted interfer- 
ence, he begged to remain, very sincerely, 
Danfield Compton Riley.” 

“Now why didn’t I think o’ that my- 
self,” said Jimmy disgustedy. “I’m a 
pretty. boss not to see's fur ahead as that. 
I'll go over to old man Green's tomor- 
row morning, and strike him fer a trade.” 
The warm days of spring soon warned 
Jimmy that it was time to begin “mak- 
ing his crop.” Pressing old Nancy into 
service, he labored valiantly at the stony 
hillside, staggering back and forth in the 
wake of the careening bull-tongue in a 
vain endeavor -to cajole the stubborn sur- 
face into something like mellowness. A 
few days of this tired his slender body 
almost beyond endurance. Old Nancy, 
too, wavered and halted, her muscles still 
soft from the winter's disuse. 

“I'd jest about give up, Bounce,” con- 
fided Jimmy wearily at the end of a 
week’s work, “only I'd be’ ashamed to. 
I said I'd do somethin’ er bust, but I 
begin to feel as if it might be ‘bust’. 
\,ash’t Mr. Riley’d come along again. 
It'd do me:good jest to git a look at 
him.” 

Jimmy had been too tired to build 
a fire for supper, and was making a 
lunch of the cold remains of his dinner. 
Hungry as he was, the crude food: would 
hardly go down. He thought of the 
little box of treasured “store eatin” so 
carefully put away in the kitchen cup- 
board, but not for the world would he 
touch .a bit of that. It must be kept in- 
tact until’'Mr. Riley came. Finally putting 
down’ the plate of bacon and seraps for 





a Treavis to be showin’ up thataway. 


the dog, Jimmy threw himself across his 


you come home 
tired after a hard 
day’s work, there’s 
nothing to refresh 


you like the delight- 





ful music of the 
Victor. 


Why not hear the Victor? Write 
us today and we'll send you complete cata- 
logs of the Victor and Victor Records and 
tell you the nearest Victor dealer. He will 
gladly play Victor music for you, and sell 
you a Victor ($10 to $100) or Victor- Victrola 
($75 to $250) on easy terms if desired. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
224 and C. Sts., Camden, N. J. 
Berttper Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
To get best results, use only 
Victor Needles on Victor Records 














get close to nature by 
drinking that delightful 
Rootbeer made from 


Hires 
Household Extract 


whose composition is roots, 
bark, berries and flowers of 
the field. It quenches the 
thirst and stirs the blood to 
throw off all impurities. Be- 
sides, it is the most delight- 
ful of temperance drinks. 


A package makes 5 gallons. Easy 
to make. Sold by dealers or sent 
by mail upon receipt of 25 cents. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES CO. 
212 N. Broad St., Phila., Pa. 


GHTNING RODS 
8'4c PER FOOT 


Best Quality Copper—Extra Heavy Cable 
System guaranteed satisfactory or your 
money bacs. Just write a tat Sed our 
Proporitive and FREE talog which 
makes everything plain. 
The J. A. Scott Company 
Dept. L Detroit, Mich, 

































Absolutely safe. Makes and burns its own 

gas. Brilliant 500 candle power light. 
Casts no shadow. Costs 2 cents per 
week. No smoke, grease, nor odor, Over 
200 styles. Every lamp warranted. Agents 
wanted. Write for catalog. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
291 E. 5th St., Canton, 0. 


mT YPEWRITERS wiv: 


VISIBLE WRITERS or otherwise. Uo- 
derwoods, L- C. Smiths, etc., etc. % to % 
Mfrs, Prices, Shipped Ate evate tor 
FREE TRIAL or RENTED, allowing 
<i TO APPLY ON PRICE. 

. Write for Free Illustrated Catalogue No. 94. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, Chicago, Ill 
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—eeeanenaeant 
bed, although it was not yet dark. 

“Mr. Treavis at home?’ 

Jimmy was startled out of a restless 
nap by the well remembered voice. His 
head felt weak and queer, and his legs 
would hardly carry him, but he managed 
to throw the door open in eager wel- 

e. 
ooWe've been lookin’ for you,” he be- 
gan joyously. “a m so glad— Then 
he suddenly grew dizzy and sat down on 
the doorstep. ; 

Mr. Riley jumped down from his horse. 

“Jimmy.” he cried in alarm. “What 
is the matter? Are you ill?” 

“N-oo, sir, I reckon I'll be all right 
directly. I was so-so surprised,” said 
Jimmy, smiling faintly. 

Mr. Riley picked the lad up bodily, 
and carried him into the house. “You 
young scamp,” he scolded kindly, de- 
positing him on the bed,” “you have been 
working yourself to death. It is time I 
got back. Sut how nice you have made 
things look.” 

‘Do you really think so, sir?” said 
Jimmy wistfully eager. “I’ve tried very 
hard to do what you said Mr——”’ 

“Dan,” interrupted Mr. Riley. “My 
friends,” he continued, with significant 
emphasis, “always call me ‘Dan’.” 

“You will be hungry,” said Jimmy re- 
morsefully, beginning to get up from the 
bed, but his head felt so queer and light 
that he had to put it down again. 

“You stay where you are, young man,” 
ordered Dan, in his big, hearty voice. “I 
guess I am equal to the supper proposi- 
tion for once.” 

As in a delicious dream, Jimmie 
watched Dan going cheerily about, light- 
ing a brisk, snapping fire in the stove, 
brushing out the ashes from the hearth, 
and stopping now and then to exchange 
a jolly word with Bounce, or a joke 
with himself. A very proud little host 
he was when he directed his guest to the 
little collection of ‘store eatin’’, saying 
nonchalently that he “‘guessed he’d find a 
little grub in that there box on the upper 
shelf.” 

“Why, Jimmy! Where did you get 
all this? Coffee, and crackers, and sar- 
dines—and peaches. We'll have a supper 
fit for a king.” 

As he lay there quietly happy, Jimmy 
told of his wonderful flock of hens, of 
his little plans for entertaining his hon- 
ored guest, and many of the little details 
of his busy davs since he had been left 
alone. Dan Riley listened, his quick un- 
derstanding filling in much that Jimmy 
did not put into words. 

“You plucky little specimen.” he said 
to himself, but aloud he only asked after 
the welfare of the pigs and Nancy. 

“T'll tell you what, Jimmy,” he said 
suddenly, then stopped. 

“Do you suppose,”, he began again, a 
moment later, “that you could board me 
for a while? My doctor”—it was too 
dark for Jimmy to see the twinkle in 
his eyes as he spoke—“my doctor orders 
me to get out into the co: try somewhere, 
for my-my health. I'd like to stay here 
with you, if you will let me. It is so 
quiet here, and you have that fine spring 
—I know that spring woz!d cure every- 
thing that ails me. 

“Do you really mean it?” gasped Jim- 
my. 

, “Sure,” declared Mr. Riley heartily. 
Io is, if you can make out to keep 

Too happy for words, Jimmy drank 
the steaming coffee and ate the deli-ious 
norsels Dan pressed upon him. Rut 
they might have been ditch-water and 
‘aw-dust forall he knew or cared. All 
that he thought of was that this wonder- 
ful new friend would he near him, to 
share the home of which he was grow- 
ing 80 proud. and to encourage him in his 
work of improving it. 
tite maw’'s room,” he said at last, 
thine a ent on him to say some- 
ne. you reckon itll do.” 

Enough said,” cried Mr. Ritey _ put- 
ng his cup down with a flourish. “You- 


nd oe a summer boarder, Jimmy Trea- 
8, 


ti 


(To be continued.) 





Uneeda Biscuit are the perfect 

soda crackers. The flour used must 

meet a perfect test. The very purity 

of the water is made doubly sure. Even 

the air in the mixing and bake rooms is 
filtered. The temperature and humidity of 
the atmosphere is accurately regulated to a uni- 


form degree. The sponte is kneaded by polished 
paddles. The baking is done in the cleanest of 
modern ovens. Then Uneeda Biscuit are 
packed fresh in the purple and white pack- 

age that keeps them crisp and good from 

oven to table. Is it any wonder that 


are recognized as the 
National Soda 
Cracker? 


Never sold 














This famous trade mark on Spoons, forks, ee 
etc., guarantees the heaviest triple plate. _ ema Ad 
“Silber Plate 
that Wears” 
Send for Catalogue '*F' 42.” 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY 


(International Silver Co. “Successor 
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Use it like lemon and vanilla. A delicious 

is made by dissolving white sugarin water and 

adding Mapleine. Grocers sell pieine: if not, 
send 35c for 2oz. bottle and recipe book. Write to 
Dept.N CRESCENT MFG. CO., Seattle, Wach. 


If you want to know all there is to know about farm machinery or 
farm conveniences or land or poultry or seeds or stock or things to make 
home more pleasant, ask the advertisers in Successful. Farming about it. 
If they were not experts in their various lines they couldn’t stay in busi- 
ness and continue to advertise.. If they were not honest, we would not 
continue to accept their advertising in Successful Farming. 
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A Helpful 
Book 


for the 


Farmer 


WRITE FOR IT 


It Is Free 
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Concrete in the Country 
is the name of a 116-page book with 


illustrations describing how to build various thing, 
on the farm out of concrete. Every farmer will be greatly benefite 
by reading this book. It tells how, with perhaps the help of a hire 
man or a neighbor, permanent, enduring structures can be built o 
the farm with cement, sand and gravel or crushed stone. The sand, 


_gtavel and stone can very often be found upon the farmer’s place and 
‘the cement can be bought from any nearby dealer. Write for the 
*book at once. It will be sent to anyone on request entirely free of cog. 


Use Cement on the Farm 


‘Up-to-date farmers are building fence posts, 
barn floors, foundations, cisterns, sidewalks, dipping 
tanks, drain tile, cellars, stairways, culverts, drinking troughs and 
tanks, root cellars, silos and feeding floors of Portland cement cop. 
crete. Things built of concrete are easily constructed, cheap and 
everlasting. “They cannot be destroyed by fire and make permanent, 
handsome improvements on any place. Start by sending to us for our 
booklet ‘“Concrete in the Country’’ or by writing for any other assist. 
ance; buy a few bags of cement when in town, get some sand, gravel 
or crushed stone, and by mixing these materials together with water, 
according to our directions build some small object. We know tha 
you will not be sorry for making the experiment. Many farmer 
have started by building a hitching post or a small sidewalk out of 
concrete. This has led them to build other things of concrete 
until gradually their farms are transformed into places with valuable and 
everlasting improvements, the envy of all their neighbors. Concrete 
becomes harder with age, consequently, such improvements become 
better year after year and the value of the buildings will increase along 
with the natural increase in the value of the land. 


Be Sure to Use Universal 
Portland Cement When buying Port- 


land cement, it 
should be remembered that all Portland cement is not the same, 
There are different brands on the market. When you go to your 
dealer, ask for Universal Portland cement and make sure that the 
trademark is printed in blue on each sack. Good concrete depends 
on good workmanship and good materials. "You may make sure of 
the workmanship if you will follow our printed instructions. Good 
sand and gravel are obtainable quite cheaply most everywhere. With 
these you may feel absolutely safe, if you use Universal Portland 
cement. It is of the best quality made, always uniform, of good 
color, great strength and works well. It is for sale by dealers in 
nearly every town, large or small. If your dealer does not have it 
write to our nearest office. 


Write Us for Information and 
Assistance 


We have published many books of instructions for using cement on the 


farm. ‘The instructions are simple and easily understood. It has been the intention to 
make them so complete that any farmer may build of concrete without paying for special skilled labor. 
realize that many difficulties sometimes arise and will be glad to have you write us, explaining your troubles. 


We 
e 


will answer, giving you the benefit of our advice, entirely free of cost to you. If you want help on any subject, do 


not hesitate to write us at once. 


Universal Portland Cement Co. 


Chicago 


72 W. Adams St. 
Annual Output 40,000,000 Sacks of Universal Portland Cement 
eee 


Pittsburg Minneapolis 
Frick Bldg. Security Bank Bldg. 










































